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“While they were saying among 
themselves ‘It can not be done’ 


it was done.” 


—Helen Keller 
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The report of the 1958 AAWB convention on page 308 notes that special attention was given this year 

to the rapidly expanding field of public relations in work for the blind. Widespread interest has been 

shown in the development of public relations not only as an ally of service programs but as an important 

service in itself. The following four papers, all presented at the AAWB meeting, deal with ihe subject in 
terms of techniques, standards, goals, and relationship to other areas of agency programs. 


5,000 Years 


of Bad Advertising 


is Enough! 


IN A HALF-HOUR radio show which the 
American Foundation for the Blind 
is releasing this fall, called We Belong, 
Robert Trout, noted commentator, will 
say: “I suppose the whole history of 
the fate and fortunes of the blind, 
over the centuries, might be summed 
up in these four steps: First, “Where 
can we put them?’ Then, ‘What can 
we do for them?’ More recently, ‘What 
can they do for themselves?’ And now, 
the latest stage, ‘What can they do for 
others?’ 


The program then proceeds to show 
_Dr. Ziemer, who is director of public educa- 
tion at the American Foundation for the Blind, 


launched the Foundation’s annual: Public 
Relations Workshop two years ago. 
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GREGOR ZIEMER, Ph.D. 


how a group of blind women in Min- 
neapolis get together to plan a series 
of records which will give cooking hints 
not only to blind housewives, but to 
the sighted as well. We hope that in 
this way the Foundation will indicate 
that in its public relations planning 
it is already one step ahead of those 
organizations who feel that blind 
people can and should work only for 
blind people—as if that were ever pos- 
sible. 

In the title I refer to fifty centuries 
of bad advertising. I’d make the sub- 
title “Two Prerequisites for a Good 
Public Relations Program for Agencies 
for the Blind.” 

For public relations is not only ad- 
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vertising. Advertising is merely one 
small, and at times objectionable, part 
of public relations and public educa- 
tion. But isn’t it true that in the 
field of work for the blind the very 
handicap itself does its own advertis- 
ing, and often in a very misrepresenta- 
tive manner? A man with a weak heart 
can walk around without advertising 
the Heart Foundation. You won’t see 
it until it fails him. Cancer and other 
diseases can’t always be seen. But every 
time a blind person shows himself any- 
where, he becomes a walking billboard 
for the whole field of work for the 
blind. 

And apparently the advertising has 
not always been good, especially since 
the task of public relations—of relations 
with the public on the part of those 
of us who are blind and those of us 
who have the privilege of doing work 
for agencies for the blind—is a delicate 
one. It is also an emotional one. And, 
thanks to the perverse insistence of 
a perverse public (or so they seem 
to us at times), it is a task that requires 
more patience, more understanding, 
more digging and more judgment than 
some public relations officials care to 
put into their jobs; and also because a 
lot of it has to be done for the love 
of it—for in public relations work for 
the blind we are selling service, not 
products. 


Two Major Requirements 
for Effective Program 


Let’s look at it analytically. What 
are some ol the requirements for a 
good public relations program in work 
for the blind? 

Every agency will discover that its 
community will tall into an individual 
pattern of requirements. Personalities 
differ among communities, interests dif- 
ler, budgets differ. But perhaps there 
are a few fundamental needs which are 
so general in their application that 
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everybody in work for the blind can 
use them, mold and adapt them, 
squeeze them into his own pattern, and 
explore them for his own use. No two 
public relations people will agree even 
on what all these requirements are, 
but I will venture two musts. 


1. Confidence in PR Potential 


First, we must get over being afraid 
of the very words public relations, of 
public relations officials, of all images 
the term public relations conjures up 
in our minds. We need a new aware- 
ness and a new faith in the importance, 
the honesty, and the efficacy of public 
relations activities. 

Why this fear? Harold Levy in his 
book, Public Relations for Social Wel- 
fare Agencies, points out that agency 
people—that’s us—consider public rela- 
tions a frill, a costly luxury, for which 
they are much too busy. Nor do they 
think that public relations people can 
be trusted to tell the deep human story 
of their service well enough! 

Perhaps too many of us are still 
thinking of the old press agent, who 
used gimmicks, unscrupulous circus 
methods, false sentiments to get atten- 
tion. A press agent is certainly not 
to be confused with a public relations 
man, whether good or bad. For PR 
goes so much, so infinitely much further 
than just getting attention. 

A good public relations official will 
tell your story honestly, but with 
drama; he will tell it sincerely, but 
with some warm, good human emotion; 
he will tell it thoroughly, but with 
cnough life and verve to keep the read- 
er or the listener awake. 

Certainly there can be no doubt that 
all of us need better public relations. 
The Public Relations Journal, in an 
article by Bill Fisher, formerly with 
the American Foundation for Over- 
seas Blind and the National Society 
lor the Prevention of Blindness, esti- 
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mates that the number of agencies 
| appealing to the public for funds has 
‘rocketed to more than 25,000, with an 
‘annual aggregate income of over five 


billion dollars. Today the average 
American is flogged by every mail, 
begged, cajoled, threatened, scared into 
giving, giving, giving! The Journal 
also estimates that more than 70 per 
cent of all the money which we need 
for philanthropy in this country comes 
from the so-called man in the street, 
in checks of twenty-five dollars or less. 

So not everybody can give to every- 
thing any more—that’s clear. Hence, 
as the Journal points out, the greater 
and greater need for more explanation, 
more interpretation, more sharing with 
more publics of the problems, the needs 
and also the triumphs of health and 
welfare agencies. In other words, now 
as never before do we need the under- 
standing, the confidence, and the good 
faith of the general public. 

If you already have that, you’re ex- 
ceptionally privileged. If you feel, how- 
ever, as most of us do, that we are 
still hungry for more public under- 
standing, more confidence, and more 
good faith, then we'd better use every 
tool at our disposal, use the experts 
who have learned to use these tools, 
and forget our fear of the general mass 
media. 

Victor Weingarten, president of a 
public relations firm, tells the story 
of a social agency desperately in need 
of foster homes for hard-to-place chil- 
dren. An NBC network TV program 
finally heard of the situation, and 
provided time and opportunity for 
some of these children to go on the 
air. The show was built primarily te 
find homes for these youngsters. Per- 
haps you can guess what happened? 
The agency turned the network down. 
It apparently preferred, so Weingarten 
feels, not to find homes for the children 
rather than to betray the confidential 
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relationship between the agency and its 
clients. It did not wish to “expose” 
the children to this horrible medium 
of communication—TV. (P.S. The chil- 
dren still have their privacy—and still 
don’t have homes.) 

If you feel that the agency did the 
right thing by not letting the children 
go on TV, well... 

But this emphasis on so-called confi- 
dentiality, one of the most primitive 
stumbling blocks to free and easy PR, 
is now undergoing a complete and per- 
haps—we hope—agonizing reappraisal 
on the part of some of the more ad- 
vanced and forward-looking agencies. 
For certainly, we who are not exactly 
stupid can find ways and means to 
present our problems, our demands, 
our hopes and our dreams to the pub- 
lic without committing the sins of bad 
manners, tactlessness, and lack of re- 
spect for privacy. Why is it that so 
many agency directors and agency trus- 
tees still automatically condemn the 
public relations official to the status 
of nincompoop and idiot who can’t 
be trusted with the facts? 

Now comes a truism. A good agency 
must have a good public relations ofh- 
cial. It certainly need not be stressed 
that of course public relations consists 
of all our contacts with the public. 
From the way the telephone girl an- 
swers calls to the way the director ad- 
dresses the Lions Club—it’s all public 
relations. 

But it’s more effective to have a de- 
partment or an individual who spe- 
cializes in the subject. If you have a 
good public relations officer at least 
you are reminded every time you see 
him that there is such a thing as public 
relations. If you have a bad one— 
well, make him an assistant vice-presi- 
dent or something and get a better one. 
And stop making your PR official a 
minor, unimportant, third-class office 
boy. He should have some sort of ad- 
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ministrative status and report only to 
the executive director. He should be 
part of management. 


2. Contact with Mass Media 


Now for the second requirement for 
a good program. If first of all your 
chief need is for you to gain or regain 
your trust in the whole concept of 
public relations, and the mass media 
which it employs, your second, and 
perhaps more difficult task, is to do 
everything possible to gain the confi- 
dence of the communications media. 

You may not have thought of it 
recently—but the press, the radio, the 
television, the American public in gen- 
eral may be just as suspicious of you 
as you are of them. For isn’t it true 
that you are trying to take something 
from them—money, time, space, atten- 
tion? True, you claim you give more 
than you take, but you are trying to 
take something from them. And don’t 
fool yourself, they are aware of that. 
They see you coming. Every appeal 
you make, every time you mention 
your agency, they take on that knowing 
look, waiting for the gimmick. And 
if they don’t like you it’s that much 
easier for them to turn you down. 

Public relations projects, again, first 
of all, are everywhere. But you must 
find them, test them and use them. 
Public relations projects! You gather 
from this, and rightly, that I consider 
public relations something that can be 
molded into projects, planned—delib- 
erately planned; not into short-range 
crash programs, but long-range planned 
projects that may take years to ac- 
complish. 

The American Foundation for the 
Blind founded the first public rela- 
tions workshop in work for the blind. 
We have now had two annual sessions 
and are anticipating a third. The plan 
was of sufficient importance to win 
for us this year the much-coveted pub- 
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lic relations “Oscar,” the Silver Anvil 
of the American Public Relations As. 
sociation, for the most outstanding pub- 
lic relations project in all philanthropic 
organizations in the country. One day 
of this year’s workshop was devoted to 
having participants present examples 
of what they felt were good or bad 
public relations projects. 

I wish you could have been there. 
In fact perhaps some of you should 
be there next year. The projects dis. 
cussed varied all the way from plan- 
ning the annual Christmas dinner to 
creating a new and healthier atmos. 
phere of faith after an agency had gone 
through the hands of some individuals 
who had destroyed every vestige of 
faith in it. One project that backfired 
revealed how an agency tried to capi- 
talize on having one of its members 
photographed with a celebrity—but the 
celebrity backed out of the picture and 
substituted his wife instead. One agen- 
cy described how it planned to gain 
public approbation when it delivered 
the two-millionth blind-made_ product 
to the armed forces. One revealed how 
it cooperated with half a dozen other 
agencies in the community to celebrate 
its fortieth anniversary. Another de. 
scribed how it brought up its sales 
through a long-range planning program 
of creating goodwill through personal 
visits, etc. 

(By the way, all these reports and 
others are now being processed and 
will appear in the 1958 edition of our 
PR workbook which you may wish t 
have. Let us know. We'll send it.) 


Some Foundation Projects 


Let me mention a few PR projects 
of the American Foundation for the 
Blind, although you may be aware of 
them. We have three radio series of 
tapes, each thirteen shows, running 
thirteen minutes: Torchbearers, famq a 
ous blind people, straight narrationg \V 
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Man With A Question, our celebrity 
series (celebrities like H. V. Kalten- 
born, John Gunther, Lowell Thomas, 
Dorothy Thompson, Dr. Ralph Bunch 
and others interviewed members of the 
Foundation); 20/200, for which Leon 
Pearson and I traveled all over the 
nation, visiting schools, factories, farms, 
churches, and laboratories, recording 
interviews; they were spliced together, 
with narration by Dave Garroway. Four 
new shows are coming out this fall, 
one of which was mentioned at the 
beginning—half-hour shows, with nar- 
ration by Bob Trout and Herbert Mar- 
shall. Last Christmas we presented on 
a radio network the stories of blind 
children, which some of you were kind 
enough to submit. Helen Hayes, Anne 
Baxter, H. V. Kaltenborn, Gloria Swan- 
son, Basil Rathbone, Cornelia Otis 
Skinner and others read these stories. 

We have thirteen quarter-hour TV 
shows which we made on a hope and 
a prayer in cooperation with the Indus- 
trial Home for the Blind in Brooklyn. 
We have another half-hour TV show, 
Operation Success, made with Quentin 
Reynolds, telling the story of the Foun- 
dation, which will go out this fall. 
We have 60-second and 20-second TV 
spots, narrated by Greer Garson, Clif- 
ton Fadiman and Teresa Wright. We 
cooperate with the networks, keep 
them interested in the cause of work 
for the blind to such a degree that they 
now come to us for suggestions. We 
estimate that last year we obtained a 
total of about five million dollars’ 
worth of free—repeat, free—air time. 
We place articles in magazines, or 
better yet, we get well-known writers 
to place them. We use the press 
through regular releases and _ fillers 
and through monthly file cards, which 
are teasers giving a little information 
about various phases of blindness and 
asking the editors to write in for more. 
We distribute press kits, and radio kits 
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and publications, and answer thou- 
sands of letters. We create and distri- 
bute posters. 

We have two portable exhibits that 
go to various conventions. A new, 
smaller portable that we just acquired 
will be very useful. We go on radio 
and TV live whenever we can. We 
work with the New York theatre. We 
are now planning a regular series of 
radio shows on the ABC network. I 
consider the month lost in which we 
don’t explore at least several new ideas 
to help us improve our PR with the 
press, radio, TV, and (I stress this) 
our PR with all agencies for the blind. 
If we don’t have that, we have nothing! 

Since the American public now- 
adays through its contact with all pub- 
lic media is spoiled to the point of 
rottenness, a prosaic, unappealing, dull, 
monotonous, watered-down story won't 
get attention anywhere—in print, on 
the air, or in public. You need not 
compromise with truth, or dignity, or 
regard for privacy to have something 
compelling, something dramatic, and 
I don’t mean maudlin. 

But you can’t have good public rela- 
tions if you haven’t something good to 
relate to the public. In other words 
your public relations can’t be any bet- 
ter than you are. If you try to pad it, 
it will sound phony. But, on the other 
hand, you are doing an injustice if 
you minimize the good of your agency. 
I suppose most of us who deal with the 
subject of blindness have to watch two 
things: not to get proprietary, and not 
to be too self-conscious about our feel- 
ings for our work. Most of us who are 
dedicated, who are earnest, fear that 
the spotlight of public attention some- 
how might reveal how deeply we ac- 
tually feel about our work and those 
whom we serve. And this self-conscious- 
ness tends to make us shrink when the 
very term public relations is mentioned. 
We must get over that, for funda- 
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mentally we have something wonder- 
ful to give the public: true information 
about blindness. It seems to me that 
we should consider it a great privilege 
to dispel misconceptions, to improve 
people’s knowledge about a subject of 
which we know a little more than they 
do, for thereby we are really rendering 
a valuable service. 

I believe that the public relations 
profession has a duty toward us who 
do work in the field of blindness. It 
has a duty to take us seriously, to 
respect us, to honor our word, and to 
let us set our own policies about what 
we know is right. But we owe the pub- 
lic relations profession something too. 
We owe them our trust and our admis- 
sion that perhaps they know more 
about public relations per se than some 
of us. All of us will admit that one 
of our greatest battles is still that of 
communication. Once we have estab- 
lished intimate contact through per- 
sonal communication—in other words, 
once we “get through” to our public— 
they will trust us. And when they 
trust us they will respect us. And when 
they respect us they will help us. 


United Front Essential 


This leads me to express a word of 
caution about the dangers of divisions 
among ourselves. We are all in this 
together, or should be. It’s like a 
family, where the members may fight 
a little among themselves, but let a 
stranger interfere, and wham, he has 
all of them together against him. 

This is not a plea for unanimity. 
But it is a plea that all of us together 
realize the importance of presenting to 
the sighted world a united front in our 
PR work, not individually, but as a 
group. So-called antagonistic coopera- 
tion doesn’t seem to be quite enough 
in this case. It has to go beyond that. 
For as long as we have any glaring 
weakness that the public can pick up 
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and trample on to their own amuse. 
ment our public relations job will be 
just that much more difficult. We can 
only succeed to the degree that we 
can gain the confidence and the trust 
of the huge and powerful media that 
influence public opinion: the press, 
radio, television, magazines. They are, 
of course, only a few of the tools with 
which public relations can be strength- 
ened. 


IN suMMaRy, you can do a better PR 
job by: 

1. Gaining or regaining your own 
confidence in all that PR stands for 
and in all its tools, and 

2. Gaining the confidence of the 
editors, the program directors, the 
writers, the public in general. You can 
do that by providing them with truth- 
ful, dramatic, live, compelling informa- 
tion, and by being friendly! 

Public Relations. It’s as huge as the 
world is huge, it’s as deep as our imagi- 
nation is deep, it’s as challenging as 
life itself is challenging. What a grand 
and glorious milestone in work for the 
blind would be achieved if, as of now, 
all of us would realize a little more 
honestly the importance, the magnifi- 
cence and the power—yes the power 
of this thought: “Five thousand years 
or more of bad advertising—let us say 
public relations—is enough. As of now 
we will watch every gesture, every 
move, every act, and make it create in 
the minds of millions of Americans a 
true and positive image of blindness as 
it is today—blindness which meets ob- 
stacles with firmness, tact and under- 
standing, and overcomes them, using all 
the tools of the public relations profes- 
sion.” 

After all, all that public relations is 
or ever hopes to be is understanding— 
understanding in action. We need it 
We'd better get it. One final word: 
It’s not going to be easy. 
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Some Basic Guideposts 
in Public Relations 
and Fund Raising 


with special reference 
to agencies for the blind 


ALLAN W. SHERMAN 


As WE ATTEMPT to develop our thinking look sincerely and honestly at many of 
about public relations and fund-raising the public relations and fund-raising 
activities in agencies serving blind activities in which we are now engaged. 
people, we do not find a well organized We need some criteria against which 
body of written material to guide us. to check our thinking. 
Through the activities of many fine I certainly do not know a lot of 
agencies, both large and small, there answers in this area, nor do I mean 
is a growing body of experience which to imply that what I will say today 
should, more and more, be of help to will add much to our common store of 
all of us as we plan programs which knowledge. But if I succeed in dis- 
seek to tell the story of our work so turbing you a little bit so that you 
that we can be of even more help to will think about these very important 
those we serve and so that we can secure areas, I shall have achieved my pur- 
financial support for these services. The pose. You are well aware that much 
number of papers at this meeting re- that I will say will be controversial. 
lated to this subject indicates that it Some of you are also aware that in 
is of real concern to an increasing num- trying to trim the tree of public rela- 
ber of people. With the adoption of tions and fund raising in agencies serv- 
our “code of ethics,” we have felt a ing blind people, I may be sawing off 
need to set up standards and principles the very branch that I am sitting on. 
to guide us in our relations with the Dr. Gregor Ziemer, director of pub- 
public and in our fund-raising activi- lic education for the American Founda- 
ties. The fact that I am seeking to tion for the Blind, has already ably 
think with you about basic guideposts demonstrated that much can be 
indicates my concern that we need to achieved through a wisely conceived 
Mr. Sherman recently became executive Program of public education. He has 


director of the Lighthouse, New York Associa- also recognized an important role of 
tion for the Blind, in New York City. This the Foundation: to hel ll soe 
paper was written while he was director of 2 a ae 


the Cleveland (Ohio) Society for the Blind, become more concerned with, and more 
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knowledgeable about, public educa- 
tion. Two fine workshop meetings 
have been held at the Foundation in 
the past two years. All who attended 
learned much from each other and 
from the experts representing many 
media who were there. I made no 
secret of the fact that I was unhappy 
about some of the discussions at these 
meetings. It was not so much an un- 
happiness at what was said, but rather 
at what was not discussed at all. I guess 
it is understandable that PR_ people 
and fund raisers want to talk about 
techniques, the use of media, and other 
tools of the trade. I was concerned 
that we did not take time to talk about 
the goals that we were seeking to reach 
through the use of these tools. To me, 
this is where our problems lie. If we 
can come to have a more commonly 
understood set of principles and goals 
which we are seeking, | am sure that 
we can learn to use the tools and 


knowledge which are readily available 


and commonly used by all businesses 
and other groups today. 


Guideposts Stem from 
Broadened Concept of PR 


Already we have broadened our con- 
cept of public relations. Many years 
ago we thought of “publicity” as the 
way. Madison Avenue and TV have 
made us very conscious of the tech- 
niques and “gimmicks” which may be 
tools for our use. But now we are 
thinking not so much about public 
relations, which has been too frequent- 
ly associated with advertising, but 
about educating people, interpreting 
our services through departments of 
“public interest,” “public information,” 
or “public education.” ‘This is a sound 
movement because it recognizes such 
departments as integral parts of an 
agency's program of service and empha- 
sizes one of the major functions of 
agencies. ‘Chis movement also implies 
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that as a responsible department, the 
public relations and fund-raising de. 
partment must participate in the for. 
mulation of the policy of the agency 
and in the setting of goals for the 
agency. We thus arrive at our first 
general guidepost. 


Public relations policies are estab- 
lished at the policy-making level in 
agency administration. Whatever im- 
pression an agency makes on people 
reflects the attitude of the administra- 
tion and the kind and quality of the 
program offered by the agency. Mem- 
bers of public education departments 
shouid participate in the formulation 
of policy at this level. 

A second guidepost in the organiza- 
tion of public relations and fund-rais- 
ing activities is: The executive is the 
chief public relations and fund-raising 
spokesman for the agency.* He does 
not necessarily plan and execute pro- 
gram, nor is he required to be a public 
relations technician, but he is respon- 
sible for what the agency does about 
public relations and fund raising. He 
cannot sign away his responsibilities 
but he shares them, for it takes team- 
work to achieve good public relations 
and to raise money. The entire staff, 
board of trustees, and volunteer work- 
ers should be part of these programs. 

A third general guidepost develops 
this theme further: Public relations and 
fund raising should be recognized as 
a frame of mind as well as a set of tech- 
niques.* ‘The whole organization has 
to be conscious of public relations as 
a responsibility, and the better each 
individual in the agency understands 
that he has a role to play in public 
relations and fund raising and just 
what this part is, the more productive 
the results will be. 

A fourth guidepost and one of the 


* Harold Levy. Public Relations in Social 
Agencies. New York: Harper Bros. 
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most important of them all is: People 
who plan public relations and fund- 
raising programs must be specific about 
their objectives. We must clearly know 
what we wish to accomplish and plan 
our programs to those ends. In agencies 
serving blind people it is the determi- 
nation of these goals that most con- 
cerns me, for I think that, having once 
determined these goals, it is a rather 
easy process to develop a plan of pub- 
lic relations to achieve them. I shall 
return to this area with specific rela- 
tionships to agencies serving blind 
people later in this paper. 

A fitth guidepost: In public rela- 
tions and fund-raising programs, we 
must key our efforts to specific groups 
that are of interest and concern to our 
agency. We do not deal with a general 
public; we deal with smaller publics. 
In any social agency, public relations, 
broadly conceived, is concerned with 
educating first the staff of an agency, 
the clients of this agency and their 
families and friends, the in-close group 
of board members and volunteers, the 
professionals in this and allied fields, 
and many other publics which become 
interested in the agency program. We 
educate these publics through informa- 
tion and knowledge. Education is a 
process of adding to people’s knowl- 
edge, of changing their beliefs or con- 
cepts, so that after being “educated” 
they will act differently in respect to 
that particular agency or its clients. 
There is a temptation to try to reach 
all of our publics with one universal 
message. This can never be done ef- 
fectively. 

A sixth guidepost: Public relations 
involves communications in two direc- 
tions.* It is obvious that there must 
be a flow of information from the 
agency to its publics that it is tying 
to reach, but it is equally important 
to keep tabs on what other people 

* Ibid. 
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know and say of the organization itself. 
There are many techniques for fact 
finding, but simple conversation check- 
ups are also very useful. 


Applying the Principles 


We have given six general guide- 
posts to guide us in thinking about 
public relations and fund-raising activi- 
ties. Now I would like to try to apply 
these in some particular way to agencies 
serving blind people. Not all agen- 
cies should use the same program. 
There is no pattern which can be ap- 
plied to all agencies. The agency’s size, 
its financial position, the complexity of 
its program, the abilities of the staff 
people carrying out the program, and 
the agency’s point of view on any given 
subject all count in the determination 
of a program. There is no ready-made 
formula to be applied like a blueprint 
on a construction job. There are no 
over-all public relations formulas to suit 
every situation. It is a matter of shap- 
ing and tailoring each program to fit 
each individual agency. 

There is one general statement, how- 
ever, that can be taken as being appli- 
cable to almost any agency program of 
public relations or fund raising any- 
where and that, stated simply, is this: 
Public relations and fund _ raising 
should be a carefully planned program. 
It cannot be a haphazard activity. It 
should be further recognized that one 
of the major goals of an agency for 
the blind is to provide information and 
to educate many publics to the true 
facts about blindness and blind people. 
Now let us see if there are some parti- 
cular guideposts for us as we consider 
agencies serving blind people. 

The director of a community service 
organization in New York recently 
stated the public relations goals of his 
agency: “To present our services in 
such a way that those who need them 
will know about them and feel free to 
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use them with dignity and self-respect; 
to attract to our ranks interested and 
energetic volunteers; to ensure financial 
support; to secure and hold competent 
staft.” This applies in a very sound 
way to all social agencies, but I would 
like to have us think more thoroughly 
about this general goal as it relates to 
agencies serving blind people. The first 
phrase, “To present our services in such 
a way that those who need them will 
know about them and feel free to use 
them with dignity and self-respect,” is 
a very important guiding thought for 
people in agencies for the blind. I firm- 
ly believe that agencies for the blind 
have a great obligation to their clients 
and to those who some day may become 
clients of the agency. Our cultural pat- 
terns have established certain roles for 
people who are blind. These cultural 
concepts are based on misconceptions 
and antiquated thinking, and should 
be changed. To bring about these 
changes is a major job for all agencies 
serving blind people. 

I would like to give a few examples 
of why and perhaps how we ought to 
think about these things. I don’t pre- 
tend to know how to meet all of these 
misconceptions, but we certainly ought 
to think about what are basic problems 
and goals, and then find ways of meet- 
ing them. The longer we postpone 
talking about what we want to ac- 
complish and continue to talk about 
“gimmicks,” the further away is the 
day when we will be doing the job 
that must be done. 


Benefits to Be Gained 


What are some of these cultural con- 
cepts which are in the minds of most 
people, some of whom will be blind 
people at some future time? There are 
two very basic reasons for concerning 
ourselves with these points. First, when 
people truly understand the facts about 
blind people, then and only then will 
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blind people be accepted for them. 
selves and their individual needs be 
understood and met, and their hopes 
and goals in life be realized. This is 
an educational process. Blind people 
themselves in all walks of life have 
shown the way. Through programs of 
public education and even through 
fund-raising activities, public and pri- 
vate agencies can make good progress 
il the goals to be achieved are clear and 
agreed on. Some of the problems can 
also be alleviated through good legisla- 
tion and education. When clearly un- 
derstood, the problems of blind people 
will be met by a truly understanding 
society. Second, when people have a 
true picture of the facts about blind- 
ness, those of them who lose their sight 
will be more ready to meet its problems 
rationally and realisticaily. 

The first of the misconceptions to 
be changed is one which all public re- 
lations programs can effectively attack. 
It is this: a person who loses his sight 
in some way becomes like every other 
person without sight. That is to say, 
blind people become categorized and 
thought of as a group. Nothing could 
be further from the facts. Blind people 
are as different from one another as are 
any people. We can meet this prob- 
lem in many ways. The first way is 
to think about “people who are blind,” 
not “the blind.” Let us use this lan- 
guage in our brochures and talks and 
others will come to think as we do. 
To be sure, the other way is convenient 
and has a certain appeal. It may be 
easier and there may be more sym- 
pathy connoted by the phrase “the 
blind,” but as long as we continue to 
use it, how can we expect others to 
think of persons who are blind as in- 
dividuals? The positive approach is: 
people who are blind are individuals 
and should be thought of in this way. 

The second negative thought is that 
all blind people are dependent people. 
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We all know that this is not true or 
in accord with the facts. Some blind 
people are quite dependent on others, 
but so are some red-headed people 
quite dependent on others, and so are 
some one-legged people, and so, in fact, 
are all of us dependent on others to 
some degree. Blindness itself does not 
mean dependency in everything. While 
blindness does mean dependency for 
some blind people to a greater extent 
than for others, the concept should 
not be applied to all. True, most 
blind people for a time after the onset 
of blindness lean heavily on others, 
but so do all people who have to learn 
to live with a severe disability. But 
that this dependency must become a 
way of life for all blind people just 
isnot so. There are many people who 
lose their sight and who for additional 
reasons, not blindness alone, usually 
become economically dependent on 
others, on -small pensions or “aid to 


the blind” programs. Let’s work to help 
those who are in this position, but let’s 
not imply that all blind people need 
special financial help. 


let the Facts Speak 


How do we meet these problems 
through public education and fund- 
raising activities? Simply by telling the 
story which is in accord with the facts. 
If many blind people are dependent 
on rehabilitation programs to help 
them meet the problems which blind- 
ness brings, let’s tell the story of these 
programs showing what can be ac- 
complished through them. Let's not 
raise money to “help the blind” but to 
help support programs to provide this 
skillful help. Father Carroll's letter 
to contributors to his “Odd Change 
Harvest” this year was very much to 
the point. If any of you have not seen 
it, 1 urge you to send for a copy. If 
there are many blind people who need 
financial help because of advanced age, 
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lack of salable skills and/or additional 
handicaps, let’s get proper and ade- 
quate help. If our aid ceilings and 
our work incentives are not high 
enough in an inflated economy, let’s 
get our legislation in line with reality, 
but let’s do it for those who need it— 
let’s not generalize. 


For Further Discussion 


Having given these few examples to 
make a point — and, I hope, to raise 
some questions in your mind—I would 
like to suggest some additional guide- 
posts related specifically to agencies for 
blind people which you might think 
about and perhaps discuss today. 

1. Does your agency have a public 
education and fund-raising program 
which is thoroughly integrated with 
the agency’s philosophy and program? 

2. Do your activities in public edu- 
cation develop the concept of individu- 
alization, dignity and self-respect? 

3. Does your public relations work 
truly represent the facts about blind- 
ness and its problems? Blindness is a 
severe physical disability requiring ma- 
jor life adjustments, but many blind 
people, sometimes with help, meet 
these problems squarely and success- 
fully. 

4. Do any techniques or devices used 
tend to perpetuate already existing 
negative concepts? 

5. Do your selling or merchandising 
programs (which are public relations 
as well as selling programs) tend to 
overly stress “blind-made”’? 

6. Does your fund-raising program 
raise money for specific jobs rather 
than generally to “help the blind”? 

7. Do you always check the possible 
long-run implications of the techniques 
used in public education and fund 
raising? 

These are thoughts—not answers. I 
hope you all will think deeply about 
these matters. 
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MANY SPECIALISTS have fixed beliefs 
about the effect of fund raising on 
public opinion and education. In pre- 
paring for your panel, I tried to learn 
something about what is now known 
regarding public opinion and attitudes 
toward blindness, about what efforts are 
being made in the way of public edu- 
cation, and how money-raising activity 
may influence these matters. 

The leaders and the literature of 
your field manifest a considerable area 
of agreement. There is virtual una- 
nimity on what M. Robert Barnett has 
called the “mass dependency” attitude 
toward the blind held by a majority 
of the sighted public, an attitude held 
harmful to the morale and condition 
of blind people. There are a number 
of scholarly papers suggesting reasons 
for this attitude. These discussions 
thoughtfully relate a heritage of lore 
and fears about blindness to concepts 
of severe dependence, disability, incom- 
petence and impotence. 

The apparently unanimous added 
conviction—that fund raising frustrates 
and even sabotages the constructive 
work of the professional caseworkers— 
makes me recall Walter Lippmann’s re- 
mark that when a lot of people think 
pretty much alike, they may not be 
thinking much at all. 

Several articulate spokesmen say that 
fund raising makes a generally bad cli- 
mate of public opinion worse. In ask- 


“Mr. Urrows is a public relations consultant 
in New York City. 
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Effect of Fund Raising 
on Public Opinion 


and Education 
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ing for financial support of the giving} 44g 
public, the fund raisers and publicists} ye, 
of agencies for the blind exploit senti-} ;. , 
mental stereotypes, according to this pro 
apparently prevailing professional abl 
viewpoint. The result, accordingly, is} me 
to arouse, exercise and nourish maud-} | 
lin impulses within the soul of the pros-} 4p), 
pective giver, strengthening false con- qui 
cepts of blind persons as helpless, pite-} 4h, 
ous, literally benighted creatures, there- rep 
by insuring transformation of ordinary} .p; 
people who cannot see into actually} the 
strange creatures wholly isolated from} the 
the sighted majority. eos 
Some people here may recall how at} 4, 

a 1951 national conference of social} «“, 
workers one clinical psychologist de-| m¢ 
scribed the role of fund raising as a} yp 
force for public misinformation. “The } yy 
many letters requesting donations for } 
one blind-aid agency or another are} 
carefully designed to arouse pity,” she } of 
said. “They seek to make the reader | 6) 
so sorry for the blind that he will re-} ,. 
spond with a big fat check. Perhaps | jp, 
this end justifies the means,” that } 4 


speaker suggested with ironic rhetoric, 
“but is the immediate goal of raising 
funds more important than the long: 
term goal of integration of the blind 
into society? If so, then let pity be 
aroused.” 

If a single progressive stride in guid- 
ing public behavior toward the desired 
process of economic and social adjust: 
ment of blind people were halted or 
retarded by money raising, those of us 
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who have helped get money for agen- 
cies for the blind would have grievous 
sins to answer for. I submit that this 
dearly held doctrine is embedded in 
assumptions unsupported by rigorous 
proof or hard fact. 

Knowledge about public opinion and 
attitudes toward blind people and 
blindness is still in a rudimentary state. 
There is a lot of writing (including 
much readable and stimulating work) 
and more talk (albeit suggestive and 
even inspiring) on this subject. There 
is only a set of beginnings, however 
promising, of fact established by report- 
able observation, repeatable measure- 
ment and independent confirmation. 

I have found only three readily avail- 
able, relatively recent structured in- 
quiries into what people say they think 


pite-) about blindness. These papers rely on 
here: replies to questionnaires submitted to 
nary} small samplings which the writers 
ually} themselves said were atypical slices of 
from } their larger populations. One writer 
concluded that the answers he got 
W at} showed that attitudes toward the blind 
ocial } “may be highly complex” and deserve 
de-| more study. The second found that 
as“) while the sighted public is far from 
b.. unanimous in its views it is better in- 
| for} formed than is generally estimated. 
| aa The third study ascertained that most 
sie | of two groups of high school seniors 
— felt that blindness would be a more 
» "| severe disability in themselves, and in 
a the persons they would like to marry, 
that} than four other conditions. Different 
on | kinds of ignorance, indulgence and 
‘sin8 | avoidance were shown by minorities 
ong: | of respondents. 
“a I located scarcely any systematic in- 
y Ye | quiry into questions of how sighted 
vuid- teachers behave toward their blind stu- 
dents, into what knowledge school 
sired authorities have about quality of 
Just | schooling for and services to the blind, 
into municipal officials’ views on blind 


beggars, or on employers’ willingness 
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to hire blind individuals for particular 
jobs. 

My first tentative finding, therefore, 
is that right now neither most of the 
workers for the blind nor most of the 
sighted and blind people with whom 
they deal may really know as much 
about public attitudes as is sometimes 
presumed. Hence our discussion of the 
effect of fund raising on these attitudes 
today may merely continue the prac- 
tice of making random surmises rather 
than building on secure foundations. 

Research reports not yet published, 
and investigations still in progress 
should begin to improve this situation. 
A ferment of curiosity, with somewhat 
sharper methods of inquiry into real 
situations, is at work. The fresh ap- 
proaches opened by the Blinded Vet- 
erans Association, the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, the American Foundation 
for the Blind, the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, the National Institutes 
of Health and other forces concerned 
with blindness, by quite recent work 
under auspices of universities and by 
hopeful trends in other rehabilitation 
fields, all promise to broaden what has 
been perhaps rich in far-ranging specu- 
lation but is still a somewhat narrow, 
stultified area of human knowledge. 
These are hopeful portents, not yet 
freely available to start the long proc- 
ess of influencing attitudes. We should 
live to see important developments. 
But they are not yet directly at hand. 

I have examined the fund-raising 
materials of only twenty-five leading 
national, state and local agencies for 
the blind. They do include some atroci- 
ties. But none can conceivably have 
nearly the influence in debasing public 
attitudes that has been alleged. In their 
phrasing, most are circumspect rather 
than seductive. Their total circulation 


was probably less than one per cent of 
the population. They could only have 
inflicted momentary and fleeting im- 
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pressions rather than indelible scars. 
We have no data on whether their sig- 
nals actually penetrated one, a dozen, 
or tens of thousands of minds of per- 
sons who ever have even occasional con- 
tact with blind people or who make 
decisions affecting the well-being of the 
blind. While some of these printed and 
processed items represent a large por- 
tion of the public education effort (and 
budget) of their sponsoring agencies, 
it is my impression that they do not 
contribute much for good or ill to the 
vast repertory of communication chan- 
nels to specific publics. In fact, there 
is some doubt about the extent to 
which these works are read. 

A number of solicitation materials 
do undertake to educate the recipient, 
either by imparting information or of- 
fering advice. Enclosures studded with 
braille dots presumably demonstrate 
embossed print more graphically than 
mere verbal description would do. One 
enclosure gives advice to the sighted 
with sixteen quick lessons, another 
with thirty-five don’ts, listing in small 
print mistakes often made in contacts 
with the blind by the sighted. 


Effectiveness Questioned 


It’s doubtful whether these gestures 
contribute significantly toward mould- 
ing public attitudes. The negative in- 
fluence of fund raising seems to have 
been exaggerated. Fund raising also ap- 
pears to have contributed rather little 
of an enduring constructive nature 
toward public understanding of the 
blind. 

My examination of ninety-seven ap- 
peal letters, brochures, folders, annual 
reports and house organs was, with 
conspicuous exceptions, a depressing 
experience. Although blindness is sure- 
ly a grave personal and social problem, 
it cannot possibly be as dreary as at 


least one-third of the examples | 
studied. ‘The protracted stretches of 
300 


long, earnest, but astonishingly dull 
prose; the use of type so tiny it could 
conceivably impair the vision of sighted 


readers if read; the lugubrious photo. 


graphs of solemn volunteer and 
fessional workers for the blind and 
their glum, passive beneficiaries, often 
printed badly; questionable and irrele. 
vant statements, frequently laced with 
saccharine-sweet euphemism; the con. 
centration upon internal agency minu 
tia of scant interest to the general 


reader—all seem to this observer to con-| ; 


stitute ineffective fund-raising tracts 
rather than good or bad public edu. 
cation. 

There were, of course, happily dis 
tinguished exceptions. Among the fund. 
raising materials free from all thes 


defects were excellent folders showing] , 


and describing services of the Industrial 
Home for the Blind, in Brooklyn, New 
York, distinctive reports and literature 
about The Seeing Eye, an admirable 
brochure issued for the American Print- 


ing House for the Blind, and a simple) ; 


straightforward annual report of the 
Florida Council for the Blind. But 
these better works should be classified 


as competent, accountable solicitation} jpg 


aids which may well have helped ac 
complish their immediate financial ob 
jectives, rather than important influ 
ences upon public opinion and atti 
tudes. 

There is one conjecture voiced by 


several leaders of your field—that un} j 


restrained breaches of taste or principle 
are more likely to get large sums ol 


money than scrupulous methods of rais} sira 


ing it—with which I take issue. One 
friend of mine likes to say with moc 
enthusiasm, “Ah, just think of putting 
a blind Santa Claus on every street 
corner!” While I love him for the 


splendid austerity of his principles ; 


(and although Arthur Mayer may hav 
been right when he said that no show 
man ever went broke under-estimatim 
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the taste of the American people) it is 
doubtful whether any fund raiser for 
the blind will automatically net—repeat 
NET—large sums of money for service 
programs by simply wallowing in 
bathos. 

There being no authoritative survey 


‘lof the extent, kinds and effectiveness 


of public education work about blind- 


‘I ness, I have consulted the standard di- 
‘lrectories to see what articles on blind- 


ness and on the blind have appeared 


in general circulation periodicals over 


the past five years and what books were 


’ published on these topics, and I have 


made inquiries about what informa- 
tion has been appearing in the press 


‘| and broadcast over radio and television. 


The volume of such material for con- 
sumption by the general public does 
not appear large. Several recent books 


| are first-rate. A fair proportion of pub- 


licity tells about the work of agencies for 
the blind, the changes in their leadership 


‘}and personnel, and of their fund-rais- 
fing campaigns. Creative interpretation 


of a public relations nature through 
radio, television and films has been 
modest in quantity, but, in their best 
instances, altogether respectable in 


quality. 


| Programs Dovetail 


Fund raising obviously requires many 
more choices affecting public attitudes 


¥ithan the phrasing and production of 


its appeal and interpretive messages. 


The mode or pattern of campaign de- 
termines what public education is de- 


‘sirable or possible: whether reliance 


will be primarily on direct mail (a 
channel least liable to influence public 
attitudes and behavior, but limiting 


|} some excesses because of its exacting 


rating 


iTLOO! 


economic precipices); whether the 
agency derives support from federated 
drives or from independent community 
campaigns with their separate advance 
gifts and neighborhood solicitations, 
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special events, benefits or telethons. 
Among the other key variables are lead- 
ership and workers, since who asks for 
the money will determine what activity 
and emphasis are appropriate; the per- 
sonalities of your staff heads, govern- 
ing prescribed and permissible degrees 
of recognition, praise, self-criticism and 
attention to persistent unmet needs; 
and, not least, the actual human results 
the agency can justifiably claim. 

Agencies for the blind seem to have 
more experience in giving grants than 
in getting them from disbursing foun- 
dations on the basis of challenging new 
ideas worth philanthropic venture capi- 
tal. The foundation applications shown 
me were unexceptionable, statistical, 
voluminous and uninspiring. I have 
been told about other proposals to 
foundations, dealing with blindness, not 
made by agencies for the blind, which 
are closer to the wellsprings of higher 
competence. 

But no matter how you raise your 
money, or fail to do so, this part of 
your job will have far less meaningful 
influence on public attitudes than the 
actual conduct of the service program. 
Of course, you don’t wait for agency 
clients to do the telling, but the bene- 
fits obtained are the core of the mes- 
sage if it’s ever to become epidemic. 
Publicity, too, is less potent in mould- 
ing opinion than is often supposed; 
whether your scrapbook be shabby or 
brilliant, sparse or voluminous, it can- 
not compare with the opportunities 
opened and the qualitative preparation 
of blind individuals to use them. 

‘Dhe disclaimers about pity, and the 
detailed counsel on how not to over- 
power blind people with ill-considered 
attentions, aren’t really significant in- 
fluences on public opinion. Many more 
books, radio and TV programs, maga- 
zine articles and newspaper stories, 
however desirable, will not greatly or 
speedily change behavior of the sighted 
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majority in their contacts with blind 
fellow citizens. These things may make 
your tasks more gratifying and less ob- 
scure, but they cannot possibly do what 
your agencies are in business for: to 
reach and to serve specific selected in- 
dividuals within the larger outside pub- 
lic through working proofs of what 
blind people need and can do. 
Robert Hutchins over-estimated the 
mass media when he called them the 
“schools of the public.” I far prefer 
Victor Ratner’s assertion in his address 
before the National Safety Congress 
last October, on the absorbing subject 
of “How to Interest People in Things 
They Don’t Want to Know.” Ratner 
(a former vice-president of NBC, CBS 
and Macy's, New York) says that our 
mass media, our so-called “major media 
of communication,” are relatively 
minor media when it comes to moving 
serious ideas into the heads of people. 
Mass media can entertain and can mer- 
chandise superbly. But to gain more 
complex and serious decisions affecting 
human behavior than selling cosmetics 
or tobacco, their use is at best a help- 
ful catalyst for the morale and _ re- 
ceptivity of people who must educate 
themselves, aided and consummated by 
tace-to-Lace contact with those who care 
cnough to influence them directly. 
Fund raising can and does help in- 
fluence public opinion and attitudes as 
a kind of avenue tor recruitment inso- 
lar as it succeeds in awakening per- 
sonal interest and in involving people 
in doing something they might not 
otherwise do. ‘The March of Dimes 
set in motion enough people so that 
when one of the results it helped make 
possible —the Salk vaccine — became 
available, there were more cooperation 
and acceptance than if there had never 
been a series of Mothers’ Marches to 
get many millions of dimes and dollars. 
But the medical profession and public 
health agencies are still faced with a 
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massive job of persuading people to get 
their three Salk shots. 

Specialists who complain of the evil 
influences that fund raising for the 
blind exerts upon public attitudes 
credit fund-raising activity with far 
greater influence than it has. Their 
complaints blossom from a gross over- 
simplification of what public opinion 
is, what individual attitudes are, and 
what public education can be. You 
aren't going to educate everybody, or 
mis-educate them, not even if you had 
totalitarian control of all the media of 
communication and all the money in 
Fort Knox to buy publicists. 

The abler leaders of work for the 
blind have long known that each agen- 
cy must diagnose its targets: the blind 
themselves; the parents of blind chil- 
dren; the families of newly blind young, 
middle-aged and older adults; the 
school boards, superintendents, teach- 
ers and those who teach teachers; the 
particular employers in industry and 
commerce; the particular lawmakers 
and appointed officials, who have re- 
lated assignments and responsibilities, 
and so on. Then there is inescapable 
legwork and homework on what these 
target people care about, to do their 
own jobs well. 


Conclusion 


While philosophy has its enduring 
place, so also do specific investigation, 
recommendation, demonstration and 
action. In the history of most special 
fields, smallest agencies with the most 
modest budgets and most difficult defi- 
cits often wield the greatest ultimate 
influence upon opinion, by pioneer ac- 
tions and methods breaking new 
ground. Fund raising enjoys only an 
auxiliary, if necessary, role. Yes, there's 
an elementary and obvious interde- 
pendence with program. But its essen 
tial job is simply to raise funds, no 
less and no more. 
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The Power to Change the World 


I AM HERE TO TALK about a power that 
each one of you possesses to control 
the minds of other men. It is a lofty 
power, and one that carries a serious 
responsibility, for when you tamper 
with men’s minds you touch the core 
of human liberty itself. Yet, because of 
the nature of our modern communica- 
tion system—press, TV and radio—be- 
cause of the ever-widening scope of 
personal influences on the public pulse, 
the power to control other men’s minds 
belongs to each and every one of us. 
This power is not the complete domina- 
tion by one individual, but the gradual 
transformation that true knowledge 
generates when it replaces false opin- 
ions. I am_ talking, of course, of 
a particular application of this power 
as it is brought to bear on public atti- 
tudes towards the blind. For through 
it we can replace the ancient image 
of the helpless blind man with the 
image of the capable, independent 
blind person of today. 

All of you know the blind members 
of your community. If you are an 
administrator, you know them as per- 
sons capable of using the service of 
your agency. If you are an employment 
officer, you know them as persons with 
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various capabilities for different types 
of work. 

Whatever your job, you bring to it 
a knowledge of the capabilities of your 
sightless clients or a potential to which 
they may reach with training and the 
services of your agency. In other words, 
your attitude toward blind persons is 
a positive one. You think of the per- 
son, instead of the handicap. You em- 
phasize abilities instead of disabilities. 

At the other end of the scale stands 
the opinion that blind persons are 
as dependent as the new-born child. 
This attitude is a negative one. Those 
who advance it think of the handicap 
instead of the person. They emphasize 
the disabilities, not the abilities. 

Between these two poles you may list 
every attitude of the sighted toward 
the sightless. You meet them in your 
own jobs every day. You know them 
perhaps too well. You know, too, that 
each year the ranks of capable blind 
people get larger. Through the serv- 
ices of your agency and mine, more 
blind people are successful in more as- 
pects of living than ever before. Yet 
it is true that the vast majority of the 
public does not know about them. In 
fact, the vast majority of the public 
cannot count a sightless acquaintance 
among their associates. If they do come 
in contact with the blind, their attitude 
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is governed by that tragic image of the 
handicapped that has been handed 
down for generations. 

Until recent years, efforts to change 
this attitude have been limited to indi- 
viduals, through their personal ex- 
ample, and to organizations through 
their work with a comparatively small 
section of the community. Then came 
the impact of press, radio and TV as 
a team to convey an idea. 

The United States and Canada have 
a combined population of 188 million 
people, and these public information 
media reach them all. In every town 
big enough to support a radio station 
and a newspaper, every commercial firm 
from the drug store to the dog hospital 
is paying vast sums to gain attention. 
In addition, they print their message 
on milk-bottle collars, trash-can sides, 
taxi back panels, bus fronts, the sky, 
overhead banners, football sweaters and 
a dozen other places. Even the benches 
at bus stops in most large cities carry 
several reminders to try this, taste that, 
drink this, wear that and buy, buy, 
buy. 

Agencies like yours and mine have 
little or no funds to throw into this 
phase of the communications kitty. 
Yet we can call attention to the work 
we are doing and make the work of 
our agency known in our community. 
We can change the image of the help- 
less blind person to that of the capable 
blind person through a year-round pub- 
lic relations program. 


Public Relations Defined 


I know that public relations is a com- 
paratively new field and that there are 
many definitions. We use the defini- 
tion established by Public Relations 
News, a professional journal read by 
a comprehensive group of executives 
throughout North America. “Public 
relations is the management function 
that identifies the policies and proced- 
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ures of its organization with the pub- 
lic interest, and executes a program of 
action to earn public understanding 
and acceptance.” 

Please note that it is a management 
function. In other words, PR is or- 
ganized and directed by your front 
office administrators the same as any 
other part of your service program. In 
identifying the organization with the 
public interest, PR associates the agen- 
cy with the community and explains 
its objectives in terms of community 
news media and community projects. 


Concerted Program Needed 


In Canada, some welfare agencies 
claim “The best public relations pro- 
gram is a good service program,” but 
at CNIB we find that this statement 
falls short of the truth. Think of your 
clients for a moment. How many go 
around shouting about the wonderful 
services of your agency? At CNIB, we 
find they seldom discuss our services 
beyond the confines of their immediate 
family. But suppose we give our clients 
the benefit of the doubt and assume 
they laud our services to their friends 
and neighbors: how many of the vast 
population of this continent will our 
clients reach? The restricted life led 
by the majority of blind persons tends 
to reduce instead of increase the circle 
of acquaintances. It is easy to see that 
we must look beyond those who use 
our agency services for the vigorous 
public relations program we need. 

Instead of expecting the clients to 
tell haphazardly how they advanced 
through the agency service program, 
management must direct their telling, 
and make it possible for them to speak. 
A man may read a page of braille aloud 
before a TV camera, but need not dis- 
close that his overcoat came from your 
used clothing locker. A blind house- 
wife may demonstrate to a women’s 
page feature writer how neatly she 
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keeps house, yet be silent about the 


financial assistance she receives. This 
procedure is no violation of confidence 
nor a betrayal of the trust that is the cli- 
ent’s right when he is discussing his 
problems with a _ caseworker, home 
teacher or the other custodians of your 
services. This presents, in a construc- 
tive way, those achievements of which 
any blind person may be proud, and 
which the public will respect. Manage- 
ment must formulate its PR aims and 
objects, establish the program and di- 
rect its progress, and at the same time 
avoid the contradiction between the 
silence of social work and the candor 
of PR. 


Goals of CNIB’s Program 


At CNIB, the public relations pro- 
gram has a threefold purpose. Its_pri- 
mary function may ‘be viewed as a part 
of the rehabilitation service, for it 
strives to convince the public that the 
blind members of the community are 
capable people. By spotlighting the 
achievements of the blind, we demon- 
strate the abilities that your profession- 
al workers find among your clients 
every day. 

Our second purpose is the winning 
of suitable volunteers. We estimate that 
from coast to coast CNIB needs more 
than 7,000 volunteers. It is the job 
of the public relations program to keep 
these volunteers informed about CNIB, 
to maintain their interest in the work 
and to develop recruits to take the place 
of those who occasionally move out 
to new pursuits. 

The third PR purpose is the raising 
of funds. I know that some of you 
will be surprised that the financial 
returns are not the first object of our 
PR program. In other welfare agencies 
up our way, fund raising is the first 
concern of all PR, and at CNIB we 
recognize that a year-round public edu- 
cation program need only be intensi- 
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fied at campaign time to gain the fund 
objective and to surpass it. This pro- 
gram meets with the approval of the 
news media boys in press, radio and 
TV because, as many of them have said 
quite frequently, the year-round pro- 
gram gives editors and program di- 
rectors a familiarity with the agency. 
Then, when the appeal stories come 
pouring in, they know that the con- 
tents are true and not manufactured 
for appeal purposes only. 


Informing the Press 


In the execution of the continuous 
PR program we cultivate a great many 
writers, broadcasters and TV producers. 
With them we maintain a double edu- 
cation program. We not only place 
before them material to pass on to their 
readers, listeners and viewers, but we 
place before them additional informa- 
tion designed to inform them in a con- 
structive way of the achievements of 
blind persons and the influence of 
CNIB service. For this is the group 
that we must educate first. If ever we 
are to inform the millions who have 
little or no contact with the blind, 
we must first convince those who are 
read, heard and seen. If we wish to 
portray the sightless man or woman 
as the capable person we professional 
workers know, if we wish to put the 
accent on ability instead of disability, 
then we must convince those who reach 
the people. 

When we took charge of the CNIB 
PR program about seven years ago, 
we knew that we would have to change 
the attitude of many writers towards 
the blind. What we did not know was 
that we would also have to change the 
attitude of the blind toward the writers. 

By reading up some of the stories 
that were on file and by examining 
some of the photos, I soon discovered 
what was wrong. Writers were talk- 
ing in terms of “afflicted,” “unfortu- 
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nate,”’ ‘‘calamity,” “disabled,” “misery, 
“stricken” and a hundred other such 
phrases that showed their attitude to- 
ward the blind in no uncertain way. The 
photos on file droned the same dirge. 
They depicted blind men standing like 
sticks in unsmiling poses. They showed 
women seated in groups of twos and 
threes, hands folded in their laps, and 
looking anywhere but toward the 
camera. 


Bringing Together 
the Blind and the Writers 


I soon saw what I had to do. The 
writers had the wrong attitude toward 
the blind and the blind had the wrong 
attitude toward the writers. My job 
was to bring a meeting of minds in 
both groups. 

In our early contacts with newspaper 
writers we attempted to interest them 
in accenting, in articles and pictures, 
not blind people, but what they were 
doing. ‘The accent was not on the dis- 
ability, but on the ability. 

That was the beginning of a new 
cra. As time progressed and we met 
more writers, we were always careful 
to spend considerable time explaining 
the CNIB rehabilitation service and its 
effect on blind people. We then intro- 
duced them to a successful client, and 
let the writer conduct his own inter- 
view and write his own story. By the 
time he got back to his desk, his atti- 
tude toward the blind person was a 
great deal more positive than it had 
ever been. Even now, when a writer 
intimates that his attitude toward 
blindness is rather negative, we are 
prepared to begin the indoctrination. 
After seven years, it is still a thrill 
to see a man’s point of view make a 
complete transformation. 


We saw such a change in an eX peri 
ence on television, in which we were 
able to eltectively explain our philoso- 
phy with the result that a show which 


the program organizers would other. 
wise have presented on a background 
of the old image of the blind broom- 
maker actually turned out to be one 
in which the emphasis stressed the in- 
telligent blind who read through the 
library service. The program was re- 
membered for a long time in many 
provinces of Canada. 

This change in attitude is a story 
we could tell over and over again. We 
have taken the newsmen to the factory 
to meet the blind worker at his bench, 
to the home to meet the blind house- 
wife in her kitchen, to the square-dance 
group and the braille bingo party, to 
summer picnics; and always there has 
been this transformation from a nega- 
live to a positive attitude toward the 
blind. 


Positive Results 
of Positive Attitudes 


The results of the positive attitude 
have paid dividends on almost every 
level. Perhaps the first group to react 
was the blind people themselves. It 
was most refreshing when blind _per- 
sons of their own free will began drop- 
ping into the office to say how much 
they enjoyed the straightforward re- 
porting that was appearing in the press. 
‘They began to relax their resistance 
to meeting reporters and photographers 
and now have reached a point where 
they will ‘phone our ofhce in advance 
ol club activtities and personal affairs. 
‘They have even invited us to cover 
their weddings. A still more recent de- 
velopment finds blind groups inviting 
their own photographers, and partially 
sighted cameramen are taking their 
own pictures. At a recent blind bowl- 
ers’ dinner there were so many photo- 
graphers flashing away that the audi- 
torium resembled a press conference for 
President Eisenhower, 

The seeing public have responded 
to the constructive attitude most en- 
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couragingly. One of the early indica- 
tions we received came from the To- 
ronto Women’s Auxiliary, who, prior 
to our joining the United Appeal, used 
to conduct our annual financial drive. 
It was the custom of our office to supply 


information to canvassers. We gave 
several examples of the sort of service 
a dollar donation would provide; what 
two, five, and ten dollars would make 
possible. As our continual education 
program proceeded, the auxiliary asked 
us to discontinue this material. “The 
canvassers know more about CNIB 
now,” the president said, “and the sub- 
scribers don’t ask for this information 
any more.” 

As time passed, other CNIB depart- 
ments have reported a change in atti- 
tude from the particular section of the 
public with which they were dealing. 
Employment officers state that person- 
nel directors in industrial plants know 
more about the CNIB than they did 
before the days of continuous PR. 
Many firms where blind people are 
working have gone along with us on 
joint newspaper promotions. General 
Motors, the Ford Company, A. V. Roe, 
and Lucas Rotax are a few names 
chosen at random who have shared 
the spotlight in this type of promotion. 

When the Mennen Company agreed 
to meet reporters and photographers 
on the story of a blind operator on 
one of their perfume-bottling machines, 
they gained public goodwill and cover- 
age beyond the hopes of any of us, 
The story hit the front page, usually 
reserved for world events, of the Globe 
© Mail, Canada’s leading morning 
paper. The young lady was so attrac- 
tive and her job so interesting that we 
ued her action-+type photo on the 
cover of our national magazine. ‘his 
gave the Mennen Company and their 
sightless employee Canada-wide cireu- 
lation among a carefully selected audi- 
ence most interested in the achieve- 
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ments of the blind and CNIB. When 
Mennen’s head office at Dayton, Ohio, 
heard what had taken place, they re- 
printed the story in their house maga- 
zine, and presented the Canadian man- 
ager with a special award for partici- 
pation in community affairs. 

Another group who report construc- 
tive results from the year-round PR 
program is the social service depart- 
ment. According to reports, doctors 
and nurses are referring patients at the 
point where blindness is confirmed. 
In the old days some doctors did not 
like to refer cases because it meant 
recognizing the failure of medicine to 
provide a cure. Through the distribu- 
tion of pamphlets, through talks, films, 
and come-and-see tours, in addition to 
the popular news channels, the oph- 
thalmologists are learning that by re- 
ferring the newly blind person they are 
doing him a favor. 


Earlier Consultation Noted 


The social service group also tells 
us that clients themselves come for- 
ward in the early stages of blindness. 
They contrast this with the three to 
five years’ delay or longer that used to 
take place before PR presented an ex- 
planation of CNIB service to the com- 
munity as a whole. Social service work- 
ers like these prompt approaches and 
early referrals because, as Miss Mary 
Clarke, national director of welfare 
services, explained, “The early referral 
sets the rehabilitation program in mo- 
tion quickly. It enables us to eliminate 
blindisms before they take hold, and 
to advance the positive development 
of the client more ettectively.” 

This is a short explanation of how 
one agency is attempting to change this 
antiquated image of the blind person. 
We know we're not alone. Many of 
your agencies are making even greater 
strides in the fight against the efhgy of 
the helpless blind man. 
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CONVENTION REportTs #3 


SPECIAL EMPHASIS was given at the 1958 
convention of the American Associa- 
tion of Workers for the Blind, in Phila- 
delphia, to common understanding be- 
tween the public on the one hand and 
blind people and those serving blind 
people on the other, and to the ex- 
change of information and knowledge 
among these three groups. 

The modern inclusive term connot- 
ing such interrelationships is “Pub- 
lic Relations.” Essentially, an organiza- 
tion’s purpose in PR is to develop 
programs of pleasing public acceptance. 
Public relations is a field which has 
developed particularly rapidly in the 
last two decades in American life, and 
PR experts find not only industry, but 
also governmental, religious, education- 
al and social service circles turning to 
public relations as a means of helping 
them perform their purposes and meet 
problems. 

The emphasis on public relations at 
this year’s convention was therefore 
particularly timely. Favorable and re- 
alistic public acceptance not only of 
programs of service to blind persons, 
but of blindness itself and of blind 
persons, is recognized as a basic re- 
quirement for the provision of the best 
services and for the attainment of the 
desired status of blind people in the 
social and economic life of the com- 
munity. 

One leit the convention with the 
feeling that public relations touches 
virtually every aspect of integration of 
blind people into the sighted world. 


American Association of 


Workers for the Blind 


The first general session and a number 
of sectional sessions throughout the 
convention week dealt exclusively with 
phases of the subject. The use of mass 
communications media is a particular- 
ly far-reaching method of enabling 
groups to understand one another; 
blind persons as vending stand oper- 
ators constitute another powerful means 
of acquainting the public with the 
nature of blindness and of demonstrat- 
ing, as well, the normal functioning 
of a blind person; such activities as 
community projects in behalf of blind 
people and of agencies, the sale of 
blind-made products by agencies or vol- 
unteers, or the contacts with the public 
of blind people in sales work or other- 
wise, and the fund-raising activities 
of agencies by whatever methods, all 
were considered at this convention in 
relation to their effect upon public 
attitudes. 


Standards of Service Discussed 


Another large item of discussion at 
the convention, one which has been 
under study for years, was the quality 
and standards of service to blind per- 
sons by individuals and agencies. The 
subject, of course, has direct involve- 
ment with public relations, and_ this 
fact was never far in the background 
during consideration of the question of 
standards itself. ‘There was full ac- 
knowledgement that high ethical and 
professional standards of service, uni- 
formly adopted and followed, come 
with careful and fundamental prepara- 
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tion induced by the highest motives. 
Much was said about the relationship 
between the individual worker and the 
blind person whom he would serve. 
The need for more complete mutual 


confidence, more warmth, more co- 
operation, as between client and work- 
er, and worker and worker, was recog- 
nized. A report by a review committee 
on ethical standards, which dealt with 
the matter at length, endeavored to 
create an awareness of this and other 
phases of service which must be con- 
tinually studied and improved. One 
session studied accreditation in social 
welfare agencies and in colleges and 
universities as an approach to prin- 
ciples and standards. 

A general session was devoted to a 
study of the problems of and possibili- 
ties for those who are deaf-blind. Im- 
proving communications methods _be- 
tween deaf-blind persons and _ hearing- 
seeing persons are helping rapidly to 
remove the principal obstacle to the re- 
habilitation of deaf-blind persons. It is 
being proved that those who are deaf 
and blind can be employed, gainfully 
and competitively. 


Other Topics 


Application of the current federal 
social security provisions relating to 
persons who are blind was discussed 
at the convention, as were the position 
of Civil Service in relation to vocation- 
al rehabilitation, rehabilitation and 
employment training results as demon- 
strated in various personal reports by 
blind people now employed, federal 
and state legislation, history of the 
vending stand program and operation 
of vending stands, recreation, eye con- 
ditions and their effect on rehabilita- 
tion and placement, and several other 
subjects that represented the many spe- 
cializations encompassed by the mem- 
bership of the Association. 

The guest of honor at the annual 
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Shotwell Memorial Award banquet was 
Francis B. Ierardi, founder and man- 
ager of the National Braille Press, and 
a past president of the AAWB. Peter 
J. Salmon, executive director of the 
Industrial Home for the Blind, Brook- 
lyn, New York, and Fred Walsh, field 
worker in the Massachusetts Division 
for the Blind, made the presentation. 

At the annual membership breakfast, 
a recently established function at these 
conventions which is the occasion for 
conferring the Alfred Allen Award, 
Miss Marian Held was the guest of 
honor. Miss Held is director of direct 
services at the New York Association 
for the Blind. This award is made 
in recognition of the recipient’s out- 
standing individual and direct service 
to blind persons. 


New Administration 


This was the first convention of the 
Association under the revised form of 
administration established by constitu- 
tional amendment on July 11, 1957, 
at Chicago. During the year interven- 
ing between the two conventions, Hu- 
len C. Walker, who became president 
in 1957, was engaged by the Associa- 
tion’s board of directors to assume the 
newly established office of executive di- 
rector, which office he assumed June 1, 
1958. H. A. Wood, second vice-presi- 
dent, thus moved to the presidency by 
succession. The Philadelphia conven- 
tion was therefore administered by Mr. 
Wood as president and Mr. Walker 
as executive director, in their respective 
capacities. 

Membership in the Association was 
reported at a total of 1,670, the highest 
on record, 

Next year’s meeting, the dates for 
which have not yet been determined, 
will be held in Detroit, Michigan, as 
noted last year. The membership voted 
in Philadelphia to hold the 1960 con- 
vention in Miami Beach, Florida. 
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Editorially Speaking 


After the Chicago convention of the 
American Association of Workers for 
the Blind last year we expressed con- 
cern in this space about some uncer- 
tainties as to the present and future 
course of the Association. A year and a 
convention later, we, like many others, 
are again asking from whence to whither 
the Association, and wondering whether 
there has been enough time and change 
to indicate anything significant. 

The Philadelphia convention was 
generally acclaimed as above average in 
purposefulness and in the level of sig- 
nificance of the papers presented, and 
in the competence of their authors. The 
informative quality of the sessions made 
attendance very much worthwhile. 
There was no wrangling to mar the 
smooth procedure of the four-and-a- 
half-day meeting. An able and efficient 
administration which is devoted to 
democratic process and which now in- 
cludes a full-time executive secretary 
provides good grounds for optimism on 
the score of mechanics in the immediate 
years ahead. 

We were concerned a year ago about 
the long-range future of the Associa- 
tion, the destination of its present 
course on the over-all scene of work for 
blind people. A group of officers and 
directors and a membership all aware 
of the importance of very solid bases on 
which to build effective service to blind 
people is a prerequisite for progress. 
There are enough such people to pro- 
vide the necessary leadership. 

These are days in the history of this 
organization that call for a particularly 
serious approach to questions of aims 
and philosophy and methods, and ade- 
quate qualifications of personnel to 
carry out the purposes, It is important 
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to determine first what goals the AAWB 
has, or ought to set for itself, and 
should pursue. The officers, board and 
membership could participate profit- 
ably in active discussions on what spe- 
cific goals the Association has, and set 
up a program for achieving them. 

We place here a direct invitation to 
any and all members of the AAWB to 
use the pages of the New Outlook to 
“sound off’ their own views on what 
the Association’s modern-day goals 
should be and how to go about achiev- 
ing them. We venture here an idea or 
two as a Starter. 

It is almost trite, but necessary for 
the record, to repeat that the ultimate 
purpose of the AAWB is to serve blind 
people, all blind people who need help, 
to the end that they may overcome any 
disadvantage due to blindness. An 
open-membership association of work- 
ers for blind people today must make 
one of its very first goals the improve- 
ment of quality of the personnel serv- 
ing blind people. Corollary: Ethics, 
standards and principles of agencies 
serving blind people must be reviewed 
and brought up to acceptable levels 
wherever necessary. 

On these considerations hang all 
others that make for effective service. 
The days of easygoing complacency 
about inadequate specific training for 
a profession, of ready acceptability of 
well-intentioned but mediocre efforts to 
serve human needs, are really past. 
Patent and tangible results are called 
for today, in work for blind people 
as in other fields. ‘The results must be 
measurable in terms of truly rehabili- 
tated people, trained and placed in the 
vocational setting suited to what for 
the individual is optimal, and in terms 
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of psychological and social adjustment 
for normal living in the community. 
The AAWB is indeed presently in 
the process of studying principles and 
standards as a guide for its members, 
and what has been said here is not in 


criticism. What is intended is to em- 
phasize the urgency of diligent pursuit 


of the establishment and effective prac- 
tice of higher standards and better 
quality of service. 

The Association needs active partici- 
pation in discussion of its functions. 
The New Outlook will gladly serve as 
the forum for the discussion between 
conventions. Send your ideas.—H.M.L. 


Hoosier Madness Harnessed 
to Help the Blind 


An INDIANAPOLIS newspaper has chan- 
neled Indiana’s fondness for the game 
of basketball into a fund which helps 
Hoosier blind people help themselves. 

Ever since Dr. James E. Naismith in- 
vented the game of basketball, Indiana 
citizens have annually gone wacky over 
the sport from October through March. 
This Hoosier hysteria reaches its peak 
with an annual state tournament in 
which all of the state’s 750 high schools 
participate. 

In 1945, acting on an idea of Mrs. 
Eugene C. Pulliam, the first Indiana- 
Kentucky All-Star basketball game was 
inaugurated. Mrs. Pulliam, wife of the 
Indianapolis Star’s publisher, suggested 
that the proceeds from the game go for 
sight conservation and for the benefit 
of the blind. 


The ten best high school basketball 
players in the state of Indiana are se- 
lected by sportswriters throughout the 
state. These ten Hoosier boys square oft 
in a two-game home and home series 
with a similar squad of stars selected 
from the state of Kentucky. No matter 
who wins the all-star clashes between 
these star-studded squads, the winners 
Mr. Hasbrook, a blinded veteran, is with 


the Eli Lilly Company in Indianapolis. He 
is a@ member of the Indiana State Senate. 


TOM HASBROOK 


are the blind people of Indiana and 
Kentucky. 

Each year the 15,000-seat Butler Uni- 
versity fieldhouse in Indianapolis is 
jammed by fans who thus far have en- 
abled the Star Blind Fund to allot more 
than $110,000 to a variety of blind as- 
sistance and sight-saving projects. 

Students have been the biggest re- 
cipients of Star Blind Fund assistance. 
About sixty-five sound recording devices 
are out on loan to college and high 
school students. The machines, donated 


Indiana All-Stars observe a blind worker at the 
Board of Industrial Rehabilitation for the Blind, in 
Indianapolis. On their visit, players saw how some 
of the game receipts are used to aid the blind. 
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and maintained by the Star Fund, are 
for the use of blind students throughout 
their educational careers. Supplies for 
sight-saving classes are provided, in- 
cluding projectors, enlargers, special 
papers, and enlarged-print books not 
included in the normal school budget. 

Youngsters who need financial assist- 
ance in the purchase of eye treatment, 
glasses, or artificial eyes are assisted by 
the Star Fund. Recreational functions 
at the State School for the Blind and at 
the state’s Industrial and Vocational 
Center for the Adult Blind are also car- 
ried forward with the basketball game 
proceeds. In addition to the social func- 
tions at the school such items as a wres- 
tling mat and other athletic equipment 
have been supplied. Several individuals 


Ceylon Plans Workshop Program 


In A LAND where spinning is still a man- 
ual process, blind people are finding an 
opportunity of learning the art through 
a program of the International Labor 
Office. 

Edgar Marland, Welsh-born and 
forty, has been in Columbo, Ceylon, 
since February 1956, to reorganize work- 
shops for blind and deaf people, in re- 
sponse to a request for such an expert 
from the Ceylon government. There are 
6,000 known blind people in the 
8,384,000 population of Ceylon. 


Mr. Marland’s plan is to train se- 
lected students to form the nucleus of 
future training staffs of open shops in 
many parts of Ceylon for the rehabili- 
tation and training of blind people. A 
new idea introduced by him is the re- 
pair of bicycles—a field of opportunity 
where bicycles comprise a popular mode 
of transportation. Agriculture is an- 
other new area of training there, as are 
mattress-making and brush-making. 
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have been assisted in acquiring busi- 
nesses of their own with Star Fund help. 

Now a well-established institution on 
the Indiana sports and rehabilitation 
scene, the fund is administered by a six. 
member board of directors. Annually 
the Star Fund makes a $1,500 contribu- 
tion to the National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness. 

Proceeds from the return engagement | 
—the Indiana and Kentucky stars play | 
in Louisville—are administered by the | 
Louisville Lions Clubs for the benefit |} 
of the blind of Kentucky. The hundreds | _ 
of points scored by Hoosier and Ken 9 
tucky amateur high school stars have 
netted hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars in useful aid for the blind of the 
two states. 


Lis 


Blind trainee makes rattan chair. Below, women use 
spinning wheels improvised from old bicycle wheels. | lar 
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Research In Review 


Conducted by Herbert Rusalem, Ed.D. 


Listening in the Dark, by Donald R. Griffin. 
Chapter 12, “Echolocation by the Blind.” 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1958. 
When Berthold Lowenfeld pointed 

to the loss of mobility as one of the 

major limitations of blindness, he was 
confirming centuries of observation and 
experience. Loss of the ability to get 
about has been a crucial problem in 
the rehabilitation of the blind. Fre- 
quently, the success of a variety of 
social and vocational services depends 
upon preliminary success in teaching 


. independent. travel. Lack of mobility 
_can isolate a blind person from his en- 
vironment, separating him from sources 
) of employment, recreation, and stimu- 
» lation. 


Field studies of local com- 
munities have repeatedly underlined 
the crucial character of mobility in the 
rehabilitation of the blind and have 
persistently indicated service inade- 
quacies in travel instruction and super- 
Vision. 

The last generation has seen a major 


) change in attitudes toward independent 


travel. Many professional and lay per- 
sons have accepted the concept that 
large numbers of blind persons are 
capable of mastering the techniques 
of independent mobility. This chang- 
ing attitude has been influenced by our 
changing attitude toward blindness as 
a whole, but also by the fact that we 
have had some breakthroughs in 
evolving successful travel techniques. 
One of these was the guide dog; an- 
other was the wartime experience in 
cane travel. It has been suggested that 
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we may expect a breakthrough in 
the development of electronic guidance 
devices. 

Characteristically, the major travel 
techniques evolved from a_ practical 
non-theoretical approach. It was a 
matter of engineering and design. Only 
after cane travel and the use of guide 
dogs were perfected did we begin to 
look around for theoretical substruc- 
tures which would help explain and 
refine their success. Obviously, this ap- 
proach has been effective in providing 
many blind persons with the instru- 
ments of physical freedom. Yet, an- 
other avenue of development has been 
waiting in the wings for more than 
a century. It is this second approach 
which appears to hold promise for the 
future. It is the approach of funda- 
mental pure research concerning the 
nature of man and animals and how 
they perceive the world around them. 

As early as 1793, Lazaro Spallanzani 
began a long series of experiments with 
bats and other birds and animals in 
which he observed the effects of blind- 
ness. He became interested in the fact 
that when bats were blinded, they were 
inconvenienced to a slight degree by 
the darkness. He particularly noted 
that, under some circumstances, these 
blinded bats were able to perceive ob- 
stacles. Yet, he noted that if the ears 
of the blinded bats were tightly plugged 
with wax or other materials, they would 
blunder helplessly into all obstacles. 
It is significant to note that these find- 
ings were later confirmed by the experi- 
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ments conducted by Supa, Cotzin, and 
Dallenbach at Cornell University in 
the 1940's. 

In any event, the idea that we can 
learn something from the experience 
of bats and others about “obstacle per- 
ception” is a challenging one, made 
possible by Donald Griffin’s work in 
animal navigation. Written primarily 
for the animal scientist, it reviews the 
literature concerning bats, birds, and 
animals and applies some of the find- 
ings to the problems of orientation 
among the blind. Although this column 
usually confines itself to examinations 
of experimental and clinical research, 
we are reporting on this work because 
of its ultimate importance to our field 
and its possible inaccessibility to our 
readers. Chapter 12, “Echolocation by 
the Blind,” is fundamentally a review 
of the literature concerning the orienta- 
tion of the blind, an application of 
principles learned through studies of 
bats and other animals, and conclu- 
sions concerning possible future de- 
velopments which may be of help to 
blind persons. 


FINDINGS. The loss of sight creates 
a host of orientation and travel difficul- 
ties which theoretically could be over- 
come by prosthetic devices. Millions of 
years ago, bats solved such problems, 
and their solutions may have some rele- 
vance for blind persons. Even if men 
were able to take a few faltering steps 
in the direction which bats have taken, 
it would be of inestimable help to 
blind individuals. As a result, it seems 
advisable to examine some aspects of 
bats’ experience in echolocation. 

In the early 1940’s the Cornell ex- 
periments established the crucial role 
of hearing in obstacle perception. An 
attempt was then made to identify the 
frequency range of sound which would 
produce echoes most useful to blind 
subjects in locating objects in the en- 
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vironment which may serve as obstacles, 


but 
It was found that a pure tone became plex 
most useful between 8,000 and 10,000} qiffe 
cycles per second, a relatively high } .ons 
range of sound. At this point, sub-§ joca 
jects reported: “The tone becomes § ,jfti 
more piercing and shrill when it nears sign 
the obstacle. The change is obvious.” A 
It should be noted that frequencies } yid 
used by bats for echolocation lie be-} anc 
yond the normal human hearing piri 
range. Furthermore, bats use sounds of | wit! 
short duration, allowing echoes to re- } rect 
turn after the outgoing sound has | eny 
ended. Griffin believes that the Cornell gre 
experiments took significant steps for- } tize 
ward, but stopped short of answering | can 
basic questions concerning the type of } son 
sounds which are most effective in echo- | err 
location by the blind, particularly the } slo 
value of pulsed sounds. He feels that ste 
devices which produce audible clicks | the 
have some promise and should be in- | ste 
vestigated. of 
Some bats have been successful in } jn! 
detecting echoes from objects as thin | pi 
as a wire. A blind person with similar | wt 
ability could detect echoes from objects | m 
as small as a cigarette. If all the in-] th 
formation carried by an ideally suit- | H 
able sound could be perceived and an- | ni 
alyzed correctly by a ‘blind person, it | pr 
would present as clear a picture of the | ca 
environment as that obtained by a] hn 
person with 20/400 vision, with the 
greatest perceptual efficiency coming | m 
from large objects and those near the | cc 


subject. The nub of the problem-is 
that there is sufficient auditory inform- 
tion in the environment if the crucial 
properties of the sound field could be 
perceived and recognized. The acoustic 
spectrum reaching a blind man’s ears is 
a complex one, with the echoes coming 
from an obstacle being feeble in com- 


parison with the echoes coming from | c 
other irrelevant features of the environ- }| f 
ment. To emulate the bats, blind per} d 
sons would have to discriminate faint | r 
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but important components from a com- 
plex of audible sounds. It seems that the 
differences in the ability of blind per- 
sons to function effectively in echo- 
location may rest upon differences in 
sifting out the significant from the in- 
significant in the sound field. 

At this time, we are unable to pro- 
vide the blind learner with the guid- 
ance of a teacher. He must learn em- 
pirically, correlating what he hears 
with what he experiences through di- 
rect contact with the objects in the 
environment or what he is told. Our 
great lack, at the moment, is a systema- 
tized knowledge about the field which 
can be scientifically taught to blind per- 
sons without the necessity of trial-and- 
error learning, which is, at best, a 
slow and painful process. The first 
step, therefore, is for someone to learn 
the language of echolocation. An initial 
step might be discovering the type 
of sound field which produces the most 
informative and the most readily recog- 
nized echoes. One area of investigation 
which is suggested is that of frequency- 
modulated pulsing sounds related to 
those used by certain kinds of bats. 
However, Griffin acknowledges the tech- 
nical difficulties and the possible im- 
practicality of attempting to dupli- 
cate exactly the experience of bats in 
human terms. 

What kind of research is recom- 
mended? Griffin feels that attempts to 
construct portable guidance devices 
have been hasty. What is needed is a 
more patient program of basic research. 
One aspect of this research would relate 
to sound fields, but another would con- 
cern the functioning of human beings. 
For example, on a logical basis it would 
be expected that the human brain has 
considerable capacity to learn the dis- 
criminations of sound required in ef- 
fective echolocation. Yet, we have few 
data on this subject. In fact, we have 
not yet identified the differences which 
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characterize blind persons who are al- 
ready effective at echolocation as com- 
pared to those who are not. The author 
feels that such a research program 
would be a long and painstaking one. 
He does not foresee any immediate or 
short-range breakthrough. 


IMPLICATIONS. In the area of mo- 
bility, we have largely been “playing it 
by ear.” We have been aware that cer- 
tain procedures work better than others 
and that blind persons differ in their 
ability to use various travel techniques. 
However, we have lacked the basic ori- 
entation which might make our work 
scientific and which would hasten the 
day when most blind persons could 
travel independently. It could be ar- 
gued that even our present inadequate 
knowledge is not being effectively dis- 
seminated, and that is probably true. 
Although some of our effort will have to 
be directed toward reducing the cul- 
tural lag between what we know and 
what we are using in service to the 
blind, an equally imperative problem 
faces us. This is the problem of pure 
research. 

The social sciences have been so close 
to immediate problems of individual 
and group behavior that we have ex- 
pended the bulk of our research effort 
in the practical everyday arena of social 
problems. In service to the blind, re- 
search has tended to move in the same 
direction. There are so many pressing 
problems to be solved in the here and 
now that most of our research funds 
and interest have been channeled 
toward work which has more or less 
immediate applicability to our field. 
Yet, the natural sciences have discov- 
ered that the ultimate welfare of man- 
kind may be served by diverting funds 
and effort into fields of research which 
promise no immediate gains but which 
may advance the frontiers of knowl- 
edge. 
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The Royal National Institute for the 
Blind, by Mary G. Thomas, with fore- 
word by Godfrey Robinson, chairman, 
RNIB. Brighton Herald Ltd., 1957. 155p. 
Reviewed by E. A. Baker, B.Sc., LL.D.* 


The history of the Royal National 
Institute for the Blind during its ninety 
years is most illuminating. This period 
represents transition from purely local 
and comparatively unrelated efforts for 
the blind to the present day with highly 
developed national services cooperating 
fully with modernized local provisions. 
It also covers a period dating from 
purely voluntary support to the pres- 
ent-day recognition of the essential 
partnership between voluntary and 
governmental activities, each covering 
the areas which it can serve best. 

From the earliest inception of the 
RNIB under the guidance of Dr. 
Thomas Rhodes Armitage there was 
recognition of the world-wide problems 
affecting the blind. During the earlier 
days this expanded into the European 
field and beyond, and later the North 
American field. In the present century 
especially, the RNIB participated in 
various international conferences which 
eventually led to the establishment of 
the World Council for the Welfare of 
the Blind, and also the World Braille 
Council and the International Con- 
ference of Educators of Blind Youth, 
both of which are consultant bodies of 
the World Council. 

A study of this history discloses out- 
standing characters who, as chairmen 
of the board or in various other capac- 
ities, have contributed so much to 
progress not only within the RNIB but 


_ * Col. Baker is managing director of the 
Canadian National Institute for the Blind. 
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Book Reviews 


abroad as well. Outstanding among 
these are the founder, Dr. Armitage, 
Sir Arthur Pearson, Sir Washington 
Ranger, Sir Beachcroft Towse, Major 
Godfrey Robinson, Henry Stainsby, 
secretary-general, Ben Purse, W. MacG. 
Eagar, and J. C. Colligan. 

In the light of present-day problems, 
still not wholly solved, it is most inter- 
esting to note the origin of the expres- 
sions given to certain important and 
recognized principles in the education, 
training, employment and integration 
of blind people in society in general. 
The blind have come a long way from 
the days of penury and beggary to our 
present times of recognition and ac- 
ceptance as respected citizens in our 
communities. We most especially honor 
those blind persons who, in earlier 
times under most discouraging condi- 
tions, had the vision and the courage to 
perceive and persevere in a noble cause. 

This history of the RNIB represents 
an outstanding record of achievement. 
It will be most illuminating and reward- 
ing to all who read it. In fact, it should 
inspire all of us to a more definite rec- 
ognition of guiding principles and of 
opportunities to advance our present- 
day programs. Certainly it gives indi- 
cation of the value of understanding 
and cooperation in advancing the cause 
and best interests of the blind and their 
place in the life of every civilized 
nation. 

The author has done an excellent 
and thorough piece of work by culling 
from the records for the whole period 
a coherent review of the developments, 
the failures and the successes of the ef- 
forts that have gone into the building 
of the RNIB as we know it today. 
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Current Literature 


¢ “Autistic Patterns and Defective 
Communication in Blind Children 
with Retrolental Fibroplasia” by W. R. 
Keller. Chapter 6 of Psychopathology 
of Communication by Paul H. Hock 
and Joseph Zubin. New York: Grune 
and Stratton, 1958. A study was made 
with a group of blind preschool chil- 
dren referred to the Hospital for Sick 
Children in Toronto for psychiatric 
evaluation because of their abnormal 
behavior and mental development. All 
of these children had been blind from 
early infancy with retrolental fibroplasia 
and were characterized by autistic pat- 
terns of behavior, defective communica- 
tion, primitive modes of perception, 
and delays in certain areas of matura- 
tion. Case histories and comparisons 
with other blind children are given. 


wx “He Made 2 + 2 =:°:” by Richard 
Match. Coronet, July 1958. More than 
anything else, Abraham Nemeth wanted 
to be a mathematician, but it seemed 
like an unattainable goal for a blind 
man. While wrestling with advanced 
mathematics at night school, he worked 
out a code for expressing complicated 
symbols in braille. This Nemeth Code 
has since been adopted for all math text- 
books printed for the blind. Nemeth 
will soon receive his Ph.D. in mathe- 
matics from Wayne State University, 
a key scientific doctorate earned by 
fewer than 250 Americans each year. 


¥% “The Mechanical Transcription of 
Braille.” Chapter 7 of Mechanical 
Resolution of Linguistic Problems by 
Andrew D. Booth, L. Brandwood, and 
J. P. Cleave. New York: Academic 
Press, Inc., 1958. The ‘book as a whole 
contains an account of some of the 
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results which have been obtained at 
Birkbeck College Computational Lab- 
oratory on the application of digital 
calculators to linguistic problems. 
Chapter 7 suggests that an _ ideal 
braille transcription program would 
consist of a dictionary used in conjunc- 
tion with a filter routine. The size of 
the dictionary is the limiting factor in 
the practicability of the system. Ex- 
periments have shown that the speed 
of output is not such as to make the 
machine production of braille text an 
economic possibility. 


vey “How Printing is Done for the 
Blind” by Elizabeth Bridwell. Graphic 
Arts Review, June 1958. A review of 
the development of embossed books. 
It discusses especially the work done 
by the Volunteers Service for the Blind 
and the American Printing House for 
the Blind. 


vy “My Son Was Blinded at Birth” 
by William J. McKee. Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, June 14, 1958. Retrolental 
fibroplasia was the reason for Lorne 
McKee’s blindness. The father tells 
how he and his wife overcame their 
bitterness and how their son con- 
quered his handicap. 


vy “Ten Years With a Blind Hus- 
band” by Virginia Blanck Moor. 
Catholic Digest, July 1958. The writer 
had just about given up hope of meet- 
ing a sensible attitude toward blind- 
ness among the majority of persons 
with sight. She found what she had 
been hoping for among a group of 
eleven-year-old children: a conception 
of blindness as a physical inconvenience 
rather than an emotional tragedy. 
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Appointments 


Allan W. Sherman 


¢ ‘Lhe appointment of Allan W. Sher- 
man as executive director of The Light- 
house, the New York Association for 
the Blind, was announced July |. Mr. 
Sherman replaces Dr. Philip S. Platt, 
executive director of The Lighthouse 
since 1944, who retires on October 1. 

Mr. Sherman has been director of the 
Cleveland (Ohio) Society for the Blind 
for the past nine years. He has served 
as Chairman of the Cleveland Glaucoma 
Survey, director of a hearing research 
project for newly blinded persons, and 
member of numerous committees in aid 
of the blind. From 1942 to 1949, he was 
principal of the Perkins School for the 
Blind in Watertown, Massachusetts. 

A graduate of Harvard College and 
of the Harvard Graduate School, Mr. 
Sherman later served as a lecturer in 
the ‘Leacher ‘Training Program of the 
Harvard School of Education. 
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ve Dr. William W. Thompson, of Beth- 
esda, Maryland, became executive di- 
rector of the Blinded Veterans Associ- 
ation in August. He succeeds Irvin P. 
Schloss, who resigned in June to be 
come legislative analyst in the Wash- 
ington office of the American Foun- 
dation for the Blind. 

Prior to his appointment, Dr. } 
Thompson served for four years as na- 
tional service director of BVA, heading 
the Association's field service program. 
This post has been filled by the ap 
pointment of Loyal E. Apple, of Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana. 

A native of Washington D.C., Dr, 
Thompson is a graduate of Temple 
University, in Philadelphia, where he 
received a Doctor of Surgical Chirop- 
ody degree in 1948 and a B.S. degree in 
education in 1951. Before joining the 
stall of BVA, he was a member of the 


Dr. William W. Thompson 
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faculty at Temple, where he was an in- 
structor in pharmacy, materia medica, 
preventive medicine, hygiene, and the 
history of medicine. 

He served with the 424 Regiment of 
the 106th Infantry Division, and was 
blinded in December 1944 during the 
Battle of the Bulge. 

Mr. Apple moved into his new post 
after serving the BVA as a field repre- 
sentative in an area covering Indiana, 
Kentucky, Michigan and Ohio. He is a 
graduate of William Jewell College, in 
Liberty, Missouri, and a veteran of the 
U.S. Army. 


| 


Loyal E. Apple 


% The appointment of Dr. Marc Vosk 
as director of the Bureau of Commu- 
nity Surveys in the Division of Com- 
munity Services, American Foundation 
for the Blind, became effective on 
August |. 

Prior to his appointment, Dr. Vosk 
was a professor of social science at Sarah 
Lawrence College, and served simul- 
taneously as a consultant to the New 
York Mental Health Board. He was di- 
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rector of research for the American 
Jewish Committee from 1947 to 1955, 
and director of the Program and Re- 
search Division of the Federal Housing 
Administration from 1946 to 1947. 
During the war he served in the Army 
as Administrative Officer and Adjutant. 
Before the war he was an examiner for 
the New York Civil Service Commission 
and was acting editor of the Public 
Personnel Journal. 

Dr. Vosk received his B.S. degree in 
psychology and physics from the City 
College of New York, and his M.A. 
degree in economics and sociology from 
Columbia University. He earned his 
Ph.D. degree in the fields of social 
psychology and sociology at the New 
School for Social Research, in New 
York City. 

He is a member of the American 
Sociological Society, the American As- 
sociation of Public Opinion Research, 
and the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors. 
vy The appointment of Samuel Gluck 
as supervisor of vocational services of 
the New York Guild for the Jewish 
Blind has been announced. Mr. Gluck 
will direct a program of on-the-job 
training, counseling, job evaluation, 
and placement for some 200 blind and 
visually handicapped adults of all races 
and creeds. 

Prior to his appointment to the 
Guild staff, Mr. Gluck served as a vo- 
cational guidance counselor and psy- 
chologist at the B'nai Brith Philadel- 
phia Vocational Guidance Service and 
on the statl of the Employment and 
Guidance Service of the Federation 
of Jewish Philanthropies, where he 
worked on special projects in coopera- 
tion with the Board of Education's 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
and with the Jewish Child Care Asso- 
ciation, 

During World War UH, Mr. Gluck 
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served in the Army as personnel officer 
with the rank of Chief Warrant Officer. 
He is a graduate of City College of New 
York, where he received the master’s 
degree in clinical psychology. In his 
supervisory post at the Guild, Mr. 
Gluck succeeds Dr. Simon Hoffman, 
who has been named executive director 
of the Jewish Vocational Service of 
Greater Boston, Massachusetts. 


ve Gilbert R. Barnhart has been ap- 
pointed chief of the Division of Re- 
search Grants and Demonstrations of 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
Mr. Barnhart will be responsible for 
administering the grants made to pub- 
lic and private organizations by OVR 
in support of research and demonstra- 
tion projects in disability problems, as 
well as the program of research fellow- 
ships for the development of compe- 
tent research workers. 

Mr. Barnhart was associated for sev- 
eral years with programs of research 
and demonstration for the Urban Re- 
newal Administration of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. Prior to 


ve With the ceiling lifted from its 
annual appropriation for books for the 
blind (Public Law 85-308, September 
7, 1957), the Library of Congress’ Divi- 
sion for the Blind was able in the past 
year to expand several services. A sup- 
plemental appropriation of $75,000, 
requested by the Library, was made 
by Congress in March 1958, 
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his appointment, Mr. Barnhart was ex- 
ecutive director of the Citizens Advisory 
Committee to the City Council of 


Cambridge, Massachusetts, engaged in | In t 
research and planning for urban re- fing Vv! 
newal. were ¢ 
Mr. Barnhart is a native of Brooklyn, | pared 
New York. He holds an A.B. degree | A 5} 
from Syracuse University and earned }comm 
M.A., M.P.A., and Ph.D. degrees from }and it 
Harvard University. ands 
throug 
vy Samuel E. Martz has been ap- fuular, 
pointed executive officer of the Office } Works 
of Vocational Rehabilitation. the At 
Mr. Martz has been with OVR since | winte1 
1954, first as adviser and consultant for Jon Li 
the homebound and disabled, and later ]establ 
as chief of the Division of Training. | Nev 
When the Division of Research and | chief, 
Demonstration was established on July Jof th 
1, 1957, Mr. Martz was appointed chief, }tion, 
serving in that capacity until his pres- | ians. 
ent appointment. tract 
A native of Philadelphia, Mr. Martz fof §y 
is a graduate of the University of Penn- proto 
sylvania, where he also received a mas- f 
ter’s degree. 
with 
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During fiscal year 1958, multiple fiech: 
copies were issued of 230 press braille tion 
titles, as compared with 156 in 1957, }rpm 
with the largest increase in juvenalia. | \AV 
Talking book titles increased from 195 jwhic 
to 217, with a 24 per cent increase im }iesti 
juvenile books. The division provided | W 
8,385 new talking book machines, as |the | 
compared to 7,000 in 1957. Machines [expe 
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repaired and returned to distribution 
agencies totaled 4,603, compared with 
|,668 for the year before. 

In the division’s program for train- 
ing volunteer braillists, 477 persons 
were certified by the Librarian, com- 
pared to 336 the year before. 

A special effort was made to expand 
communications between the division 
and its network of regional libraries 
and state machine-lending agencies 
through a Newsletter and through cir- 
cular, informational, and survey letters. 
Workshops for librarians were held at 
the American Library Association mid- 
winter meeting, and a Round Table 
on Library Services for the Blind was 
established. 

New personnel included an assistant 
chief, a technical adviser, and a head 
of the reference and circulation sec- 
tion, two of whom are trained librar- 
ians. A research and development con- 
tract was let to study the feasibility 
of 8% rpm recordings and to provide 
prototypes for testing. 


las- 


}< Experiments are being conducted 
with talking book recordings designed 
to run at 8% rpm and with the repro- 
ducers on which to use them. In June, 
Recording for the Blind, Inc., of New 
York City, and the Division for the 
Blind of the Library of Congress joint- 
ly announced the completion of an ex- 
perimental model of such a recording 
ind a prototype of a reproducer to 
operate at 8% rpm. The next stage 
in the development is field testing. 
Shortly after this model was announced, 
technicians at the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind demonstrated 8% 
tpm recordings and reproducers at the 
\AWB convention in Philadelphia, 
which also can soon be ready for field 
testing. 

While 33% rpm is standard talking 
ihe book speed, and 16% rpm has been 
experimented with in several instances, 
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recordings at the latter speed have not 
met with unconditional favor. At 
present, however, the experiments in 
the 8% rpm speed look so promising 
that it seems probable that 16%4 rpm 
will be by-passed entirely. 
Engineering difficulties multiply with 
the reduction of rpm’s in recording 
and reproducing, but the obvious ad- 
vantages in more material recorded on 
less surface, and consequent savings in 
costs as well as space and weight in 
library shelving and in mailing and 
handling, will require that ultimately 
satisfactory performance be achieved. 


vy The formation of two credit unions 
for the blind was announced recently 
by the Credit Union National Associa- 
tion (CUNA), bringing the number 
of credit unions serving the blind to 
six. Basic credit union literature in 
braille is in preparation, CUNA re- 
ports. The new credit unions are the 
Missouri Federation of the Blind Credit 
Union, in St. Louis, with a potential 
membership of 200; and the Blind 
Federation Federal Credit Union, in 
San Antonio, Texas, with a potential 
membership of 166. It is reported that 
more than 12 million people own and 
operate more than 25,000 credit unions 
throughout the world today. 


A 


ye A new technique using ultrasound 
for more accurate diagnosis of certain 
eye diseases was demonstrated before 
the section on ophthalmology at the 
American Medical Association meeting 
in San Francisco in June. With the 
ultrasonic technique, a cross sectional 
view of the eye and the areas behind 
the eye may be obtained, even when 
the tissues are totally opaque to light, 
because the viewing is accomplished 
by high frequency sound waves instead 
of by light or X ray. When the sound 
waves strike an object in their path, 
a return echo is set up. The ultrasonic 
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echo is converted into electrical energy, 
which in turn is converted into light. 

In the past, physicians have had no 
instruments for examining the areas 
behind the eye and so could only sur- 
mise what disease processes might be 
taking place in these areas. 

The instrument was developed by 
Dr. Gilbert Baum, an attending oph- 
thalmologist at the Veterans Adminis- 
tration hospital in the Bronx, New 
York, and a clinical instructor in the 
department of ophthalmology of New 
York University Post Graduate Medical 
School; aud by Ivan Greenwood, a 
physicist who is associate chief of re- 
search for Avionics Division of General 
Precision Laboratories at Pleasantville, 
New York. ‘The project is supported 
by the National Institutes of Health 
amd Veterais Administration. 


vw The 


Parent 


sixth Annual Institute for 
and Preschool Blind Children 
was held at Batavia, New York, June 
vi%5. dt was a joint project of the 
Bureau of Handicapped Children of 
the New York State Department of 
Education, the New York State Com- 
mission for the Blind and the New 
York State School for the Blind. Co- 
operating agencies were the Association 
for the Blind of Rochester; the Buffalo 
Association for the Blind; the Center 
for the Development of Blind Chil- 
dren, Syracuse University; the Indus- 
trial Home tor the Blind; Lavelle 
School tor the Blind; the New York 
Association lor the Blind; and the New 
York Guild for the Jewish Blind. 

Among the Institute’s general ses 
sions led by special resource people and 
discussed by parents were the subjects 
“Taking My Place as an Adult in My 
Community,” “Toys for Your Chil- 
dren,” “The Growing Child,” and “Our 
Family.” 

A one-day professional conterence on 
June 20 preceded the Institute. Dr. 
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Anthony J. Pelone, chief of the Bul coe 
reau for Handicapped Children, State 
Department of Education, was keynote 
speaker. Workshop topics on this da 
included: “Exploring Materials ang 
Programs for the Visually Handicapped 
Child Who is Preparing for Forma 
Learning,” “The Growing Child; 
Need for Recreation,” “Helping Par 
ents through the School Years,” and 
“The Approach to the Blind Child 
with Special Needs.” The theme fo 
the professional pre-institute confer 
ence was “Growing with the Growing 
Blind Child.” More than 100 person 
from six related fields attended. 


vy The Boston Nursery for Bling dir 
Babies sponsored an institute on adj ™ 
justment problems associated with han} m 
dicapping conditions in childhood) 0: 
held May 22 and 23. Registration wat P° 
limited to professional personnel. Subj tic 
jects discussed were: “The Psychiatrig A¢ 
Consultant in an Agency for Handif 4p 
capped Children,” “Medical Problem 

Associated with Blindness,” and “The 
apeutic Implications of Group 
ing,” “The Teacher in the Thera si 
peutic Plan,” “Parental Problems Ass 
ciated with Adjustment Difficulties iq it 
Handicapped Children,” and “Tha 


Child Care Worker or Houseparent il ’ 
a Residential Setting.” " 


wx ‘The Blinded Veterans Associatioq | 
presented its Employer of the Yeaj ¢ 
Award in the large company categon ‘ 
to the Fatnir Bearing Company of Ne 
Britain, Connecticut, in recognition 6 
the company’s policy of utilizing th 
skills of blind workers in its manufac 
turing operations. Fafnir has employed 
blind workers for many years, and th 
employment record of those currenth 
with the company ranges from two 
sixteen years. Chey have the same op 
portunity for promotion as noni 
abled workers. 
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Classified Corner 


This department is a New Outlook service 
to readers who wish to publish notices of posi- 
tions open for qeieaee as well as those who 
are seeking employment in the field of work for 
the blind or deaf-blind. No charge is made and 
we will print as many as space will permit. The 
publishers do not vouch for statements of 
advertisers. 


We also will print without charge miscel- 
laneous notices of interest to professional work- 
ers which are of a non-commercial nature. All 
other advertising will be accepted at rates 
which are available on request. 


Address correspondence to: New OvutTLoox 
ror THE BLIND, 15 West 16th Street, New 
York 11, N. Y. 


Position Oren: Workshop director, for the 


ind! direction, control and negotiation of light 


contract work to be performed by blind 
workers. Should be familiar with general 
manufacturing practice of light assembly and 

| costing with a good comprehension of the 
possible social problems involved. Seeking a 
top-quality person for this permanent posi- 
tion. Salary open. All replies confidential. 
Address Leo VY. Stockman, Secretary, Albany 
Association of the Blind, 208 State St., Albany 
N. Y. 


Position Open: Executive director. Qualifica- 
tions; Master’s degree from accredited schoo] of 
social work. Minimum of five years of progres- 
sively successful paid employment in social 
work, at least one of which should be in an 
administrative capacity. Two years’ experience 
in a supervisory capacity with some administra- 
tive responsibilities may be substituted for one 
year of administration. At least one of the five 
years should be in an agency specializing in 
work for the blind. Salary range: $7,200-$10,200. 
Normal annual increment 5 per cent based on 
satisfactory work performance. Send complete 
resumes to Mrs. Leo L. Kinast, President, Allen 
County League for the Blind, Inc., 1018 Ewing 
St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Postrion Open: For prevention of blindness 
worker. Experience desirable but not essential. 
General qualifications: social casework expe- 
rience, knowledge of medical eye terminology, 
ability to travel independently. Good salary 
and personnel code. Write Robert P. Lang- 
ford, Youngstown Society for the Blind, 629 
Bryson St., Youngstown 2, Ohio. 


Position Oren: Foreman for small shop mak- 
ing brooms, mats and small sewing items. 
Submit complete record of age, experience, 
salary expected and availability. cation 
southeastern Pennsylvania. Write Box 59, New 
Outlook. 
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Position OPEN: Partially sighted man to assist 
in social service program. Should be able to 
teach travel, activities of daily living, house- 
hold arts, braille, and typing. College graduate 
with social work background preferred. Write 
Cleo B. Dolan, Assistant Chief, Division of 
Social Administration, Ohio Department of 
Welfare, 85 S. Washington Ave., Columbus 15, 
Ohio. 


Position Open: Recreation, intake, and some 
home visiting. Man or woman to work with 
small agency in the development of a new 
program. No teaching required. College grad- 
uate or equivalent suitable work experience. 
Benefits include regular salary increments, 
aid vacation and sick leave, auto allowance. 

rite Frank W. Labaw, Executive Director, 
Lycoming County Association for the Blind, 
Box 537, Williamsport, Pa. 


Position WANTED: Partially sighted man, 39, 
with good central vision, desires community 
relations work. Especially qualified in public 
affairs and speaking by virtue of eight years’ 
experience in U,. S. Foreign Service as vice- 
consul, B.A. degree; IHB-OVR professional 
training program, Write Luther A. Thomas, 
8225 Handley Ave., Los Angeles 45, Calif. 


Posirion WANTED: Man with experience — 
social, settlement, rehabilitation, counseling, 
recreation, music. Three degrees: Music, 
psychology, physical education, Best refer- 
ences. Will relocate. Write Box 56, New 
Outlook. 


Position WANTED: Experienced man, 31, de- 
sires position as piano tuning instructor in 
residential school for the blind. Write Harold 
FE. Carter, 1030 S. 14th St., Springfield, M1. 


Posirion WANTED: Partially sighted man, 
single, 31, desires position as teacher or coun- 
selor. Seven years’ teaching experience in 
school for the blind; B.S. degree from Uni- 
versity of Connecticut with major in social 
studies; some graduate work in education; 
certified in Connecticut; thorough knewledge 
of braille; good use of deaf manual alphabet. 
Write Edward Gray, 17 Connor S&t., Willi- 
mantic, Conn. 


Position WaAnteD; Available for administra- 
tion, school or association for the blind. 
Cornell, B.A., Harvard Graduate School of 
Education, Ed.M. Across-the-community expe- 
rience as consultant and staff man in health- 
welfare (including work with the blind) and 
industry. Human relations approach that is 
knowledgeable and practical. Write Box 57, 
New Outlook. 
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PosttIon WANTED: Preschool-kindergarten posi- 
tion with blind children, residential school or 
day class. Perkins-Harvard course and expe- 
rience. Write Box 55, New Outlook. 


PosITION WANTED: Qualified young man seeks 
position in home teaching or related field. 
Also qualified for teaching in training center. 
Have M.A. degree in the social sciences from 
the University of Chicago; have just completed 
IHB-OVR training program. Write Don R. 
Faith, 412 West Main Street, Decatur, Illinois. 


PosiTlon WANTED: Housemother for children 
over twelve. Have completed Purdue course of 
training. Willing to relocate anywhere. Write 
Mrs. Jean B. Campbell, 502 North 10th Street, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


Postrion WANTED: Partially sighted woman 
sires permanent or summer employméi 
Twenty years’ experience in field of recreation 
teacher of dancing, experience in camp 

planning and producing programs, directly 
and supervision of children. Braille teachig 
certificate. Write Miss Ann Chapman, 5§§ 
Fourth St., N.W., Washington 11, D. C, 


Position WANTED: New method of teaching 
classical and popular music. Have had thigg 
years professional experience, especially @ 
electronic instruments. Taught musical braille 
in sight-saving classes for the blind. Desingy 
position with residential school or agency if 
the blind. Write John Hepler, 483 Broad §& 
Newark 2, N. J. 


Speed Your Mail 


You can help to speed your mail service 
in two simple ways: 


1. Use postal zone numbers in 
addressing mail. 


2. Mail early in the day to 
avoid peak period rush. 
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